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THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is 
built. strictly upon a 
basis of quality. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





PIETRO YON 








WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST AND 
COMPOSER 








For All 


Public Appearances 
Master Courses 
Private Lessons 


Address: 
E. HAYNER, I. C. V. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 




















Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 


OOK & 
ASTINGS 
COMPANY 


Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 
Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- 
ment to his associates, the present owners. 








Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN .. . . MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEV!LLE 














MIDMER - LOSH 
ORGANS 











Not for the least 


money - - - 


Nor for the most 
money - - - 


But for the most 
discriminating - - 





Main Office and Works: MERRICK, N. Y. 
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OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
DELAWARE, OHIO 


Two Memorial Organs ; 


By KIMBALL 


GRAY CHAPEL, O. W. U., four manuals, fifty-one stops, 
English draw knob console. 


WILLIAM STREET M.E. CHURCH, the University Church, 
three manuals, twenty-seven stops, stop key console. 


Gray Chapel now contains the last organ built in the famous Roosevelt Organ Works, Park 
Avenue, New York, a splendid three manual of forty stops, finished in 1893. There is an older 
Roosevelt of two manuals, sixteen stops, in the Church. The fine pipes in these organs will be 
retained, and some of the windchests of the modern Roosevelt. 


The specifications were drawn by G. Raymond Hicks, head of the Department of Music of the 
University and Organist of the Church, in consultation with the Builder. 











KIMBALL-WELTE 


W. W. Kimball Company announces the purchase July 1 of the good will, 
patents, scales, records, factory inventory; the Welte Philharmonic Organ 
Library, recording and music roll cutting machinery; and the engagement of 
a selected personnel of the Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation. R. O. Whitelegg 
is Superintendent of the Sound Beach plant, now the Welte Organ Division 
of W. W. Kimball Company. 

It is regarded as eminently fitting that Kimball should take over the Welte 
Organ business, since there are no two organs more similar in construction 
nor more closely related tonally, facts easily understood by the student of 
organ history. 

The supremely high quality of both organs will be maintained. In this union 
there is great strength. The trend of comment is that this is the most im- 
portant news of the decade to American organists. 


Welte Established 1832 























WWRKIMBALLCO 


Established 1857 
Kimball Hall 105 West 40th Street 


Chicago New York 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
Both in Church and Concert 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magaszine. 


PHILIP JAMES 
SONATA ONE 

Perhaps an hour a day for the next twenty-four days 
would place the reviewer in possession of the requisite 
knowledge upon which to base an intelligent review of 
this sonata by one of America’s most promising com- 
posers. In recent years Mr. James has evidenced a strong 
tendency to complicated music both from the structural 
and the appreciation viewpoints. He no longer paints 
pictures we may look at and admire; we now must study 
them, and study them diligently before we know whether 
or not we can admire them, even whether or not we can 
consider that they are pictures at all. 

In this case, the sonata is built of three movements: 
an Allegro, preluded by a brief andante; an Andante 
Cantabile; and a Finale. That is as it should be; three 
movements are plenty. The work is eminently contra- 
puntal. We might say it is filled with strange harmonies, 
but no harmonies are strange; they are all familiar, for 
we all created these modern harmonies by the mistakes 
we made as children when we tried to play diatonic 
chords correctly and didn’t entirely succeed. Now our 
most eminent composers are using these mistakes of our 
childhood and we cannot pass it off as a joke. They re- 
fuse to consider it a joke, nor do they plead guilty to the 
charge of merely seeking novelty. There must be some- 
thing in it, and there is. 

There is 5-4 rhythm to begin with—the easiest thing 
in the world to write, the hardest thing in the music 
world to make an audience appreciate. Complete free- 
dom seems to be the war-cry. We must banish the bars 
of rhythm as well as the laws of harmony and the com- 
mands of melody. Structurally we get, in this first sonata 
by Mr. James, an exceedingly interesting piece of contra- 
puntal workmanship, and an equally interesting piece of 
construction. These things here are worth studying. 
What if we don’t like the results we are able to get at 
slow tempo during our practise periods; let’s stick to it 
till we can strike the tempo indicated, and then see how 
we like it. The world of American organ composers 
will never be entitled to international respect until they 
have produced creditable sonatas, for the sonata is the 
highest form of composition open to any single instru- 
ment, just as the symphony is that same form, not for a 
solo instrument but for the orchestral ensemble. The 
number of organists capable of playing such a difficult 
work as Mr. James’ sonata is limited; we hope all who 
can do so, will buy the work, practise it diligently, learn 
to play it fluently and with modern registration, and with- 
hold their verdict until they shall have done all these 
necessary things. 

It is published by Gray, $2.50. 


JOHN L. SEDLACEK: aguareELtLe, 4p. e. Fischer, 
50c. A little tone-picture, of the meditative variety, in 
which the organ’s flare for changing tone colors is made 


use of. Its purpose seems to be merely to furnish a 


few interesting minutes of organ music, and it does it 
well. 
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ROLAND DIGGLE: suNDowN AT SANTA MARIA, 3p. 
c. White-Smith, 50c. Here is a simple melody, over 
the usual pedal and lefthand materials. The Composer 
is not unmindful of his duty and it is wholesome to see 
how often, in even these simplest of pieces, he resorts to 
imitative or contrapuntal devices, carried out gracefully ; 
there are good samples of it in this little composition. 


HARVEY B. GAUL: ALL SAINTS’ Day, etc. etc. etc., 
etc., 5p. me. Fischer, 75c. If we printed the full title 
there would be no room left for the review. It has 
poetry, imagination, a touch of drama, a beautiful lyric 
mood for Clarinet solo, and many other things beautiful 
music should have. It also has consecutive dissonances 
and frills that the good old men of long ago would have 
been afraid to write. There are many opportunities for 
flashes of high color in the registration. This is real or- 
gan music. We don’t mean that it was inspired and 
worked out at the organ instead of at the piano as is the 
vast majority of “organ music” but rather that though 
the notes are piano, the colors are emphatically organ. 
Some day, when composers have their own residence or- 
gans, we shall begin to get real organ music—music that 
cannot even be played for its notes on the piano. Those 
who have stood on the side lines and let others make the 
investigations may now get into the swim and buy the 
Harvey B. Gaul organ works as they come along, for 
there is always something fine in them. The composer 
has something pictorial to tell us about and he does it 
boldly, even if, as we suspect, he wears a broad grin while 
writing much of his dissonances. We must not forget 
that he’s a born humorist, and he refuses to lay aside that 
redeeming quality when writing organ music, for which 
heaven be loudly praised. Start your Gaul repertoire 
with this number, but forget the Diapasons and Stopped 
Flutes; you'll need color, not the lack of it. 


FREDERIC LACEY: THE ANGEL OF THE TWILIGHT, 
4p. e. Presser, 1930, 40c. A lefthand melody against 
off-beat chords in the righthand part, making a simple 
but usually enjoyable combination of melody, harmony, 
and rhythm. The undesirable relative-minor is used for 
the contrast section. Otherwise a practical and tuneful 
piece of music for average congregations. 


R. DEANE SHURE: voice oF THE DESCENDING DOVE, 
2p. me. Fischer, 40c. This number is founded on the 
Biblical story of Mark which describes the baptism of 
Christ. Its place in the world of music is exclusively the 
church service, with special forcefulness in those services 
of the modern type where true religious meditation dis- 
places technical doctrines, or, worse yet, aimless wander- 
ings of the mind. The music is meditative, full of har- 
monic interest, and by no means without melodic values 
as well. In using music of this kind the organist is test- 
ing his powers to the utmost, not because the notes are 
difficult but because more than technic is needed. , We 
need imagination and artistry here. 


R. DEANE SHURE: cypress GROVES OF LEBANON, 
op. me. Ditson, 50c. A waving passage in the right hand, 
an Oboe solo in the left, with a sustained pedal. Though 
this composition does not confine itself exclusively to the 
church service, because it has programatic and melodic 
values of its own, it has also the church connection and 
the Bible passage is from Isaiah. It will be easier to make 
effective than most of the composer’s more complicated 
works, and it will be easier to understand and enjoy. 
These church compositions of Mr. Shure ought to be in 
every church organist’s library; they are invaluable for 
the church organist. 

R.S. STOUGHTON: In DEEPENING SHADOWS, 5p. e. 


Presser, 50c. A delightful melody piece by a composer 
who normally turns to color. It opens with a rather 
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INVESTIGATION 
an M. P. Moller 


Four Manual Organ Chosen For 











—— 


The First Baptist Church, Elmira, N. Y. 


Henry Hildreth, Organist 


Why? Because, first, the purchasers of this magnificent 
instrument saw and heard many organs of different;make— 
investigated their maintenance cost—looked into their 
durability (their condition after years of use)—studied 
their individual and ensemble tonalities. 


These qualities not alone characterize recently ¢built 
Moller organs, but are found in those used for years—a 
genius and skill in building jealously guarded by Moller. 
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charming melody, against an accompaniment that serves 
its purpose well, with an undulating effect of its own. 
And then for the contrast section the key changes to 
the dominant major and we have a delightful bit of 
rhythmic play against a harmonized melody in the right 
hand sufficient unto itself, and this rhythmic lefthand 
motive might be tried on the Harp or Celesta; here is 
real music of the kind everybody likes. 


OXFORD HISTORY.OF MUSIC 
Vol. 1, The Polyphonic Period 
By H. E. WootpripceE 
Second edition, revised by Percy, C. Buck, 6 x 9, 330p. 
Oxford Univ. Press, $5.85. Illustrated, cloth-bound. 
“The purpose of the Oxford History was to give, in rea- 
sonable perspective, the story of the whole growth of 
the art of music.” The first edition of six volumes was 
published in 1901 and the second edition, of which two 
volumes have already appeared, is now in process of 
publication. Manifestly a book of this proportion can 
be expected to be unusually exhaustive and a source of 
much information for those who are especially interested. 


CREATIVE MUSIC EDUCATION 
By FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 

“Tf a reading of the following pages presents the foun- 
dation of music in a logical light without diminishing its 
emotional value, the Author will feel amply rewarded. 
. . This booklet appears at the request of creative 
music teachers, and their supporters, who have felt the 
need of concise statements relative to the Author’s Crea- 
tive Principles in connection with music education. What 

is offered herein is not a complete statement.” 

Thus writes Mr. Schlieder in his foreword. He has 
long been devoting himself exclusively to teaching, along 
methods peculiarly his own, and he has given convincing 
demonstrations that his methods produce results. He 
aims not merely at making a student who will be able to 
play the music of others, but rather at making a student 
who will think for himself in terms of music and have 
something to say of his own. He book, Lyric Composi- 
tion Through Improvisation, is the first in a series to be 
devoted to a full exposition of the now famous Schlieder 
Method; that work was published a few years ago, and 
the booklet under review is somewhat in the nature of an 
introduction to the Schlieder Method. A list of its chap- 
ters gives the best idea of its content: 

Music in Need of a Meaning, The Approach, A Basic 
Definition, The Source, Self-Expression, Rhythm the 
Power behind the Plan, Talent—is it a Gift, Improvisa- 
tion and its Background, Problems. 

The booklet makes very serious reading and requires 
concentration. 5 x 8, 44 pages, paper-bound, privately 
published by Mr. Schlieder. 


JUNIOR CHOIRS 

By EvizaBetH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 
Here is a booklet of the simplest order, plainly printed, 
attractively bound, of limited size. It is high priced. At 
this same rate of cost, the Barnes book should have been 
priced at $12.25 instead of $4.00. But to gain all Miss 
Vosseller has packed into this little book, the organist 
would have to spend at least six years of his life. If six 
years are worth less than a dollar, then don’t buy the 
book. 

This beautifully-bound little pamphlet contains many 
of the articles Miss Vosseller wrote for T.A.O., supple- 
mented by additional materials to complete the story of 
the way to organize, manage, and perfect a children’s 
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choir. No one person anywhere has ever gone into chil- 
dren’s choir work as extensively, as seriously, as success- 
fully as Miss Vosseller and her associates. She has 
learned many things. During recent years she has been 
taxed with heavy correspondence and has always done 
her best to answer each letter and give all possible as- 
sistance in the organization of junior choirs. Here with- 
in the covers of this book are found all the invaluable 
suggestions Miss Vosseller and her associates have to 
make to their fellow organists who need advice. 

Any organist faced with the duty—or opportunity—of 
organizing and managing a children’s choir, needs this 
book ; it will be worth many times its cost. It is a book to 
read over and over again. It doesn’t bother with pet 
theories ; Miss Vosseller long ago tried all her pet theories 
and has changed these useless things into the sterling 
goods of tried and proved practises. Get the booklet if 
you have a junior choir. 7 x 10, 28 pages, attractive 
paper-covered, $1.00 net. T.A.O. readers may order di- 
rect of Organ Interests Inc. 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertotre 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 
—MUSIC OF SEPTEMBER— 

With so many composers to choose from we must 
confine our attention to but a few practical works, 
aimed chiefly for the benefit of organists in the far- 
away places who do not have access to the large stock 
of the publishing houses. The composers referred to 
are those included in the current Calendar column. 

Mr. Harker’s Meditation and In the Twilight, 
Schirmer, 1909, 75c each, are two beautiful melody 
pieces, sure to please all. 

In addition to Mr. Day’s Suite, recently issued in 
new edition, there is also an excellent Allegro Sym- 
phonique, Fischer, 1907, 12p. me., $1.00, which makes 
a big-sounding prelude and has sterling materials in 
it. 

Mr. Lemare is evidently averse to using compos- 
itions by Americans but we should all know his 
famous old Andantino in D-flat, reissued by Ditson, 
1925. Because of the interesting titles, his Twilight 
Sketches, Schmidt, 1925, $1.25, furnish the recitalist 
five fine numbers for recital use. 

Mr. Hollins has a delightful Intermezzo Df, Novello, 
1900, me., which is still a lovely melody and beautifully 
treated. But his finest pieces, we think, are his superb 
Concert Rondo Bf, 15p. md. Novello, 1900, and the 
equally fine Morceau de Concert, 14p. md. Novello, 
1911. 

And here’s a test of organ-playing artistry: Years 
ago when Stokowsky was “only an organist” (in St. 
Bartholomew’s, New York) he used the Best trans- 
cription of Theodore Kullak’s Pastorale and made a 
genuine art-work of it. It is not difficult, but only an 
artist can do it. Published in 1884 by Schirmer, 35c 
then. 

Dr. George Henry Day has more anthems than 
organ pieces to his credit, but there is a Rex Gloriae 
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JOSLYN MEMORIAL 


SOCIETY OF LIBERAL ARTS 
OMAHA, NEB. 





THIS new imposing building is located in the 
center of an entire city square. The Organ is a 
large Four Manual instrument with Harp and 
Chimes. It includes an Antiphonal Organ of Two 
Manual Divisions. There are 71 independent ranks 
and over 5000 pipes. 


FEOLIAN, COMPANY 


689 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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by White-Smith and a Cantilene by Gray, the former 
a vigorous praise number, the latter typical of its 
name; both are well-written works of moderate diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Barnes is one of the great hopes of organ com- 
position in America. He makes no concession to pub- 
lic or player, but all who can cope with the difficulties 
—they are not really great—of his first work for the 
organ in sonata form should by all means learn it and 
play it for their audiences until a measure of appre- 
ciation is returned. To the writer it has all the graces 
of the modern French school of composers without 
their inexcusable length and resultant tedium. We 
can only know what he can yet do by making it 
profitable for the publishers to produce further works 
in the larger forms—and when all is said and done, 
organ composition in America must rest its claim for 
recognition on what it can do in these larger forms, 
chiefly the sonata form. 

Mr. Kramer’s best composition in our opinion is 
the Chanson Matinale, Ditson, 1913, 4p. e. 60c, which 
is as delightful for church as for recital. A more in- 
dividual work is the Intermezzo, Fischer, 1920, 4p. 
me. 60c, but it needs more work in registration and a 
good sense of mood-painting. 

Boellmann’s Gothique Suite is his most frequently 
used number; a Schirmer publication, not too difficult 
for the average organist, but highly useful in church 
and recital. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 


Sonatina for organ by Conrad Beck is not the sort of 
work to please the average man in the pew, and for that 
matter the average organist on the organ bench, but for 


the favored few it has its attractive moments. The work 
is in the dissonant, atonal, acid style of the modern Ger- 
man school. The composer has a considerable number 
of large-scale works to his credit and without doubt 
knows his business. The work is not difficult to read, 
often in not more than two parts; at the same time it 
lacks any beauty or charm, and I should think it would 
wear thin in a very short time. 

In contrast the fine OVERTURE in F by William Faulkes 
deserves a wide hearing. It follows in construction the 
plan of the composer’s E-flat ovERTURE and is based up- 
on three distinct subjects. After an Introduction the first 
subject opens, the Allegro proper ; the second subject en- 
ters after a pedal point on G in the key of C, being fol- 
lowed in due course with another subject in the same 
key. The development section is dispensed with and the 
three subjects are repeated in the above order, each be- 
ing, according to the usual plan, in the key of the tonic. 
The work is of moderate difficulty and can be made 
most effective on a modest instrument. I recommend it 
for I believe both organists and audiences will enjoy it. 

By the same composer there is a really excellent PRE- 
LUDE AND FUGUE in D minor that I have found most use- 
ful. The PRELUDE contains some of the best writing that 
Mr. Faulkes has given us. I use it as a separate number 
by adding the last line of the FUGUE as a coda. The 
FUGUE is chromatic and a little long; however, it has an 
effective finish and, played up to time, it goes well. 

These three pieces are published by Schott and Co. 
of London. 

S1x CHORAL PRELUDES for organ by J. Korb, published 
by F. W. Gadow, Hildburghausen, and intended for in- 
terludes between verses of a hymn. The writing is very 
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placid and if there is an organist in the land that needs 
this sort of thing, go to it. 

Weeks and Co. of London send a very charming 
PASSAMEZZO in F by Bernard Johnson, organist of the 
Nottingham Albert Hall. I have played it with a great 
deal of pleasure and it goes over well. Passamezzo is 
the name of an obsolete dance form, resembling the 
gavotte in every respect except that while the latter be- 
gins on the third beat of the measure, the former begins 
on the first. I believe this work was originally written 
for a small orchestra, for it needs that sort of registra- 
tion, especially in the middle section where a quaint 
Harp-like effect should be noticed. 

How many organists other than Dr. Charles Heinroth 
of Pittsburgh play the magnificent symphonic tone poem 
SAUL by J. G. E. Stehle? Here is one of the finest re- 
cital numbers in the whole realm of organ literature, 
practically unknown. As far as I know, Dr. Heinroth 
is the only recitalist in America that plays the work, and 
you will find it on his program year after year. It is 
much along the same lines as the Reubke sonata; in 
fact the similarity of the two works may account for its 
neglect. This would be a pity, for the work can stand 
on its own legs and Dr. Heinroth tells me that his audi- 
ences seem to enjoy its performance more and more. It 
is difficult, and as in the Reubke, should be played com- 
plete. At the same time the last movement, that is twelve 
pages of the twenty-nine, makes a splendid number in it- 
self. It is program music just as the Reubke is program 
music and if you are looking for something along these 
lines I know of nothing finer to recommend. What a 
treat it would be to hear it at one of our conventions. 
It is published by J. Schubert & Co. of Leipzig and I 
doubt very much if you will find a copy in any music 


house in the land. 
Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 
—SEPTEMBER BIRTHDAYS— 

1—Frank H. Colby, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
4—F. Flaxington Harker, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
5—H. Brooks Day, New Market, N. H., 1858. 
5—Walter C. Gale, Cambridge, Mass. 
5—Meyerbeer, Berlin, 1791. 
6—Lafayette, 1757. 
8—Dvorak, Muhlhausen, 1841. 
8—F. Leslie Calver, Beckenham, Eng. 
9—Edwin H. Lemare, Ventnor, Eng. 
11—Alfred Hollins, Hull, Eng. 
11--George C. Martin, Lambourn, Eng., 1844. 
12—Theodore Kullak, Krotoschin, 1818. 
13—Dr. George Henry Day, New York. 
13—Frank L. Sealy, Newark, N. J. 
14—Edward Shippen Barnes, Seabright, N. J. 
15—Horatio Parker, Auburndale, Mass., 1863. 
16—Frederick Stevenson, Newark, Eny., 1845. 
20—Dr. Herbert Sanders, Wolverhampton, Eng. 
23—A. Walter Kramer, New York. 
25—Leon Boellmann, Ensisheim, 1862. 
25—Jean Phillippe Bameau, Fijon, France, 1683. 
25—J. Varley Roberts, Leeds, Eng., 1841. 
29—Dr. M. P. Moller, Bornholm, Den. 

—OTHER EVENTS— 
4—Grieg died, 1907. 
4—Edward F. Johnston died, 1919. 
?—Labor Day. 
11—Louis Adolphe Coerne died, 1922. 
1%7—Thiele died, 1848. 
23—First day of autumn. 
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MADE FAMOUS BY A STREET 

Perhaps the best-known name among all American churches is that of Old Trinity, 
New York City, whose location on Broadway at the head of Wall Street—most famous of 
American streets—brought it into early prominence and has kept its name there. In 
spite of reputed wealth and vast real-estate holdings, Old Trinity holds a course of rigid 
conservatism, though Mr. Channing Lefebvre, formerly assistant at the Cathedral of 
St. John, is giving a touch of musical activity to this old church by his recitals played 
every day at noon during the music season. Convention visitors would do well to make 
the long down-town excursion at any hour of the day and carry back home with them 
the memory of having seen both the outside and inside of this church with a name well- 
known to all. 
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Fundamentals of Success in Music 


The Mastery of Business Logic and the Use of Business Methods 
Make Life Richer and Rewards Greater for the Artists 
By LeROY V. BRANT 


Se ae PRN a we HE SUGGESTIONS made in this 
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article are drawn from many 
years of observation and experi- 
ence. The writer disclaims at 
the outset anything more than an 
average success for himself. An 
average success he has made, and 
it is an average success that the 
majority of persons who read 
“ this article hope to make. It is 
not, therefore, presumptious for 
an average musician to set forth his experiences 
and observations. for the benefit of the average 
reader. 


It should here be distinctly stated that the sug- 
gestions which are to follow are in no instance 
theories. They have each been personally tested, 
or else the results observed at range close enough 
to render the conclusions drawn authoritative. 

The first requisite of success in this or any other 
field is a genuine love for the work at hand, and a 
firm conviction that it is of real benefit to mankind. 
If the individual has not this regard for his pro- 
fession, he had better seek elsewhere for his life- 
work, for no matter how sound may be his techni- 
cal equipment, no matter how wide may be his 
study, no matter how many degrees he may be 
privileged to write after his name, he can never be 
genuinely happy. And if he is not happy he is not 
a success. His work will be irksome; into it he 
cannot put his whole soul. Artistic and financial 
breakers will always lie just ahead, and navigating 
them will probably be almost if not quite more 
than the individual can accomplish. 


ORGANISTR x 


As I see it the fundamentals of success are four 
in number: educational equipment, publicity, per- 
sonality, and perseverance. I have named the 
items in the order in which I believe they should be 
treated. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


It is obvious that the musician must be properly 
equipped from an educational standpoint before he 
should attempt to proceed with his work. The best 
education is none too good as the foundation for 
the future musician. Not only should he be 
familiar with the major subject, but he should 
have as much general education as he can get. By 
all means he should be a high-school graduate, and 
if he can have considerable college work so much 
the better. 

I lay a great deal of stress on this point, for I 
feel that to make a true success the musician must 
be able to meet cultured people on their own 
ground, or at least with a somewhat intelligent 
idea of the subject of average conversation. In-so- 
far as the musician is able to take part in the 
gathering to which he may be invited, in-so-far as 
he is able to impress people with his accomplish- 
ments, he will be sought further. When the time 
comes that money is to be spent for a pupil’s music 
lessons he will be remembered. This question 
should always be before his mind: “How will I be 
remembered?” If he is remembered favorably, it 
will be to his advantage in a business way. If he 
has created a bad impression, an impression, let us 
say, that he is somewhat freakish, or trivial, or’ 
ignorant, he cannot expect to receive pupils. 








In this connection one should remember the old 
adage that it is no harder to fish for big fish than 
for little ones. The musician selects his own 
clientele, not the clientele the musician. The per- 
son prepared to pay two or three dollars per lesson 
will not consider the teacher that charges fifty 
cents a lesson. The converse is also true, of course. 
I have closely observed this fact in its application, 
both as regards my own work and as regards that 
of many other musicians. It is a principle as un- 
alterable as the laws of the Medes and the Persians. 

Musically speaking, the teacher should have a 
degree from a reputable school. For an organist, 
the American Guild of Organists’ certificates are 
emminently worth while. To have studied with 
foremost teachers is worth while. One could say 
much on this phase of the subject, but the matter 
is one clearly perceived by the musician and we 
therefore let it pass with these few words. 

There is another matter that deserves mention, 
however, in this connection. That is the matter of 
keeping up a course of study constantly. Often we 
receive a diploma, and feel that we have reached the 
end of our labors. Fallacy! We have only pre- 
pared ourselves to study. We can now, it is to be 
hoped, study intelligently, whereas we were some- 
what in the dark before. We may be sure of one 
thing: that if we do not progress there will be 
those that speedily outdistance us. And then, to 
be considered a back number. . . ! 

Perhaps the most economical, and at the same 
time the most efficient, means of keeping up to date 
and gaining a real knowledge is by reading the 
technical journals devoted to one’s profession. 
There we have the minimum of fads and fancies; we 
get all sides of a question, discussed by experts; we 
gain a knowledge of the very latest ideas, practises, 
and developments in our realm. 

As a general thing there are morning hours 
when one cannot teach. One can lie in bed, or one 
can study. Children are all gone to school, and 
housewives who take lessons are busy. But the 
average musician, ambitious to succeed, will follow 
out the line of thought for himself. 


PUBLICITY 
Whether or not we like it, we must face the fact 
that this is an age of publicity. I cannot see that 
we musicians are in a position different to that of 
the tradesman who must interest people in his 
wares. We have something to sell, and in order 
to eat three meals daily we must sell it. Having 
faced and recognized that fact we are left to de- 
cide the character of the publicity. 

First of all, there is display advertising in the 
newspapers. I believe a musician should do some 
of this. He cannot afford to do a great deal for 
the very simple reason that his earning capacity is 
limited by the 24 hours of the day, and if he should 
fill his own time, and engage an assistant, he would 
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have to pay such an assistant a sum that would not 
leave a great deal for advertising and a balance 
of profit for himself. But he should carry an 
nouncements when his term opens, and on special 
occasions. If he does not find immediate results, 
and he probably will not, he should not worry. He 
has at least done one thing, he has in a small 
measure gained the goodwill of the paper, and has 
placed himself in a position to receive something 
that is worth a great deal—namely, reading- 
notices of his work. There would be no newspaper 
to carry reading-notices if there were no adver- 
tisers, and it would be just as logical to shun our 
financial responsibility in this regard as to try to 
shun it with the telephone company and expect the 
other purchasers of telephone service to pay our 
bills too. 

Advertising, while not under Government con- 
trol, is emphatically under government supervision 
and censorship. It is not a get-rich-quick scheme. 
If by the simple process of a little money spent in 
advertising, an artist could make a fortune, our 
country would be full of millionaires. Advertising, 
to be wisely used, must be used for its steady pull, 
and not for any miracle-working powers, for it does 
not possess them. 

This brings us to the point of a most valuable 
publicity—reading notices which may be had in 
papers. Some of our readers may feel a trifle dis- 
dainful when mention is made of such things. I 
can only call to the reader’s attention the fact that 
Paderewski and other of the world’s greatest artists 
engage highly expert publicity agents. Need I say 
more? 

I feel that the musician should either write or at 
least censor everything that goes into the paper in 
regard to his recitals or activities. He will, of 
course, have no control over reviews. I do not 
mean to say that he should write long articles 
about his greatness, or accomplishments. I do 
mean, however, that the average newspaper re- 
porter knows nothing about music, he is in a great 
hurry, and a murder story will excite him to far 
greater efforts than a musical event. Therefore, 
let the musician write his own notices. 

A good newspaper man once said to me, “The 
man who can write the best story is the one who 
can tell the whole thing in the first paragraph, and 
make that paragraph short.” This seems to cover 
the case. Let the first sentence tell what is to 
transpire, and where. Let the second tell the date. 
After that may follow details concerning the offer- 
ing to be presented. Never start a lead paragraph 
with such a phrase as “Tuesday night.” Here is a 
sample of the sort of thing that runs a good chance 
of proving acceptable to the average City Editor. 

“An organ recital will be given for the benefit of 
the Chamber of Commerce building-fund in the 
Masonic Temple the evening of Tuesday, March 2, 
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at 8.15. Leslie Bruce will be the artist of the 
evening. He will be assisted by Arthur Billings, 
tenor, who will render two groups of solos. 

Bruce will present the great modern composition 
for the organ,—etec.” Here might follow a short 
and non-technical description of the selections to 
be given. The tenor solos also should receive 
description. Then might follow another para- 
graph: 

“The organ in the temple has lately been in- 
stalled, and is considered one of the excellent in- 
struments in this locality. The acoustics of the 
auditorium are excellent, assuring a pleasurable 
evening from that standpoint. Bruce is organist 
at — — etc. Billings is tenor soloist — — etc.” 

Observe that no high-flown claims are made for 
the artists. The simple statements of an interest- 
ing program, and of the actual present activities 
of the artists who are to present the program, is of 
greater weight, I believe, than high-sounding ex- 
travagance. 

Observe that in the lead paragraph the occasion 
was mentioned before the name of the participants. 
This was done for the reason that with those of us 
who do not claim to be world-famous concert artists 
the occasion is more important than we. Let us 
recognize this, be content to do the thing that will 
best tend to make a success of that which we are 
attempting to do, and we shall reap our reward in 
due course of time. 

In many towns of medium size, newspapers 
would be willing to use a very short and pointed 
feature article on music weekly. A musician who 
can write at all would do well to seek a post as 
contributor of such a column. Into such articles 
he should never attempt to inject matters technical, 
nor matters which would admit of much contro- 
versy. He should bend every effort, on the other 
hand, to print under his signature matter which 
will tend to interest people in music. If his com- 
petitor reaps some of the benefit, and he will, let 
it be so. The writer will reap the greater benefit, 
for the publication of such a column will give pres- 
tige to him. It will not matter greatly whether he 
receives pay for his contributions. Tlie fact is, he 
probably will not. But he will be richly paid, 
never-the-less. Often he is permitted to run his 
professional card as an exchange courtesy. An- 
other parallel suggestion is that he may write 
music critiques. The music critic of any paper, 
signing his concert reviews, builds himself up in 
the eye of the public. 

Every musician would do well to learn a little 
about journalism, and learn to operate a type- 
writer. Notices properly gotten together and type- 
written stand a much better chance of being pub- 
lished than hand-written ones. 

To organize an orchestra or chorale society, to 
lead a choir, or to play the organ in church, all 
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these are fertile fields for the proper kind of pub- 
licity. A gentleman of my acquaintance, a violin- 
ist, has built himself into the life of a community, 
has built himself a lucrative clientele, by means of 
his orchestra. The orchestra plays well, but not 
wonderfully. It does not pay him a salary, but 
whenever a community project is to be aided the 
orchestra will play. And it is usually asked to 
play. The result is that this man is favorably 
known to hundreds, probably thousands, of mothers 
of the town. He usually plays a violin solo or two 
on the program, and hence is known as a violinist. 
He has many pupils. 

Mr. Bruce organized a chorale society. He 
worked for years at the project without pay, al- 
though now he is well paid for his services. But 
during the time that he was not paid the value of 
the standing his work gave him was worth while. 
Church positions do not pay well, as a rule, but it 
is worth while to hold them because of the standing 
they give, and the opportunity they afford for 
creating a favorable impression on the public by 
means of organ recitals, and so on. 

Last of all, in connection with publicity, comes 
the matter of membership in churches and fratern- 
al organizations. Although I am a church member 
and belong to one fraternal organization, I have 
personally never developed this field. But I have 
observed that those who constantly appear at such 
gatherings, singing or playing as the occasion de- 
mands, become favorably known, and I believe they 
receive recompense for the time thus spent. In 
connection with lodges, however, it has always 
been a question with me as to whether the late 
hours, and consequent inability to practise well the 
next day . . . figure it out for yourself, reader. 


PERSONALITY 


The foregoing sections have given the musician his 
education, and have brought the parent with 
children to his studio through the publicity he has 
used. How is he to receive these applicants? First 


of all, he must not be freakish. The average 
American distrusts the freak, and we are appealing 
to the average American. The musician must dress 
reasonably well, and in good taste. His studio 
must be restful and should suggest in some man- 
ner besides the presence of a piano the soul of art. 
His diplomas are hung over his piano, decidedly 
the best place in the room for them. He has a few 
pictures of his former teachers on the walls, and a 
print or two of some of the greatest musicians. 
Probably he will also have a landscape. The whole 
atmosphere should be subdued, with nothing to 
clash. 

The mother is seated in the most comfortable 
chair in the room, and the usual questions asked 
regarding the age of the child, its previous musical 
experience, its grade in school, and so on. The 
teacher should then say “I presume you wish to 
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know both as to my methods and the cost of tuition. 
The tuition is so much per term, or month, and is 
payable in such and such installments. I do not 
make allowance for missed lessons, for if your 
daughter comes here I reserve a time for her, and 
she is expected to meet that time. If she is ill, and 
you notify me ahead of time, I shall be glad to 
make the lesson up if it is possible. I might wish 
for some reason some time to change the lesson 
hour, too, but if she does not come for the lesson, 
and does not notify me, the loss must be yours, not 
ours.” 

I may say that the foregoing speech is one 
evolved through a period of fifteen years of teach- 
ing, and I should say that in not more than one 
percent of cases is there ever any objection to the 
rule concerning missed lessons. But, mark this, it 
is better to tell all about the financial side of the 
question before going into the other phases. Your 
tuition fees, your rule about missed lessons, your 
request for an advance payment; tell your pros- 
pective client all about these things first. He 
knows something about your musicianship, or else 
he would not have come to you. He wants to know 
all about how much it will cost him to engage your 
services. 


That part over, let us answer whatever questions 
may be propounded about this bugbear of methods 
and soon. We shall also listen patiently while the 


mother says that she knows her daughter is just an 
average child, and follows up this statement with 
a catalog of the extroardinary things that the 
daughter does. This recital ended, we shall make 
arrangements for lessons, if the client-in-prospect 
is willing, and having completed the arrangements, 
we shall bespeak the cooperation of the mother, 
something as follows: 


“You must realize that it takes three things to 
make progress in music. The first is brains; the 
second is musical instinct; the third is persever- 
ance. You must understand that I can give you 
none of these things. I cannot perform miracles. 
You have what brains the Lord gave you, and what 
musical instinct. We cannot change the quality or 
quantity of these at all. But granted a reasonable 
amount of brains, and average musical ability, we 
may exercise perseverance in working at the art of 
music, and we shall make progress. 

“T am to have your daughter once or twice a 
week, for a half hour. In that time I can tell her 
all till her next lesson, and I shall write her les- 
sons in her notebook so that there can be no mis- 
take about what she is to do. But you, as her 
mother, have also a great part in this venture. 
You should see that she has a certain set time to 
practise, and that she does it at that time. You 
can ask her about her music, show an interest in 
it, and can even see from time to time that she is 
doing the things I ask her to do.” 
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I have given enough of my talk to the parents 
to show the general trend of my thought. The in- 
dividual teacher will meet his own cases different- 
ly, perhaps. But the important thing is this: 
Make the parent realize his responsibility. With- 
out home cooperation little can be done. If you 
lose a prospect by insisting that the parent assist, 
you are probably better off than with a student 
who will probably only study in a half-hearted 
manner. But—here is the joy of it—in the great 
majority of cases a heart to heart talk of this 
nature convinces the parent that he has brought 
his child to one who really means business, and 
the parent is accordingly better pleased. 

I believe that the musician who does not culti- 
vate the acquaintance of his colleagues makes a 
great mistake. We may feel that we do not need 
to know the other musicians. But it is better to 
be friendly with them, to aid them when we can, 
for by so doing we shall disarm them should they 
feel any inclination to do us harm. And in the long 
run we shall probably find out they are worth 
knowing. In any case, we shall always speak well 
of them, never criticise them. If they make mis- 
takes, as they often will, we shall remember that 
we have made worse ones ourselves. 

When a musician settles in a town he should 
quietly learn the names of the banks, stores, and 
professional men who have built themselves into 
the community life to the greatest extent. He 
should then patronize these people, regardless of 
bargain sales at stores or other such considerations. 
He should do so for this reason: he will be making 
himself known to the men who are in a position to 
do the most for him. It is not to be expected that 
other people will go out of their way to do him 
favors, but the time will certainly come when he 
will want help in some project and he will have 
placed himself in a position to receive that help. 
This paragraph the reader must ponder for himself. 
I consider it subject matter of first importance. 

One of the greatest assets a man can have is his 
credit. I have long followed this rule: If for any 
reason I cannot pay a bill when it falls due I see 
my creditor personally, and explain the reason for 
the delay. I consider this suggestion on a par in 
importance with the preceding one. 


PERSEVERANCE 

How long should it take to establish a musician in 
a community? I should think an energetic and 
well equipped person could probably make a living 
almost from the start. But it might take five to 
ten years to occupy the place desired, a place as one 
of the leaders of musical thought. It seems to me 
that the larger the community the longer it takes. 
Also the larger will be the financial returns eventu- 
ally. 

In closing, I wish to speak briefly of one of the 
things musicians do not stress, the matter of 
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physical fitness. The nature of our work is destruc- 
tive to both body and nerves. We should have 
daily exercise. For many years I have found gym- 
nasium work five days weekly of inestimable bene- 
fit. Mental relaxation is had, as well as physical 
benefit. We have but one body; that one must do 
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us on this earth. I know from experience that we 


cannot over-work this body and evade payment for 

such a course. It is much easier never to have to 

build up a torn-down body than to tear it down and 

then pay large doctor’s bills to build up again. 
And now, reader, Good Luck. 






The German Tour is Interrupted to Make an Excursion Into England Where 
Three Three-manual Organs Furnish Food for Reflection 
Fifth Article 


E SHALL INTERRUPT our 
series on German organs in or- 
der to make an excursion into 
England, returning to Germany 
for further investigations a little 
later. Steinmeyer furnished the 
examples in Germany, so also 
one builder, Willis, shall furnish 
the English examples. 

The present article will deal 
mainly with the organs either 
built or rebuilt by Henry Willis, 3rd, the present 
head of the famous Willis firm. 

Three of Father Willis’ greatest achievements 
were St. George’s Hall, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
the Alexandra Palace. To these the present Henry 
Willis, 3rd, has added Westminster Cathedral and 
Liverpool Cathedral. 

But the present Henry Willis is not interested 
entirely in large organs, and our first visit in Lon- 
don was to the so-called “model” organ in St. 
Thomas-a-Becket’s Church, Wandsworth. Willis, 
for a long time, had been considering the problem 
of how to build a relatively small organ that would 
satisfactorily interpret both classical and modern 
organ music—“from Buxtehude to Dupre,” as he 
put it. He discussed the matter with numerous 
organists of authority, organ experts, including 
Joseph Bonnet, J. C. Casavant, G. D. Cunningham, 
Marcel Dupre, Lynnwood Farnam, Reginald Goss- 
Custard, Alfred Hollins, Ernest M. Skinner, Guy 
Weitz, and numerous other competent authorities. 
He even discussed the matter with Dr. William H. 
Barnes and myself, although our ideas about ex- 
tension made no impression upon this purest among 
the English organ builders. 

The console is equipped with an adjustable com- 
bination action and with all the other devices that 
we are familiar with in first-class American con- 
soles. 

The church is the average brick and stone struc- 
ture with which we are quite familiar in America, 
with a seating capacity of possibly seven or eight 
hundred. It is fairly good for sound, and the 
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twenty-seven actual voices make a brave showing. 
The build-up was excellent, and flooded the audi- 
torium with a fine, brilliant, dignified organ tone 
that was quite satisfying. 

Study the specifications. It seems to be a fav- 
orite stunt of Willis’ to take alleged “authorities” 
on tonal design over to this organ and then invite 
their criticisms. Usually they are quite sure of 
what changes they wish to make—until they try 
making them. Then when they begin to realize the 
value of every voice in this organ, they find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to choose between their own 
ideas and what has been worked out in practise. 

Note that there is (I) a double Diapason chor- 
us, Double Open, Second Open, and Gemshorn; 
(II) Open, Octave, and Fifteenth. The Swell Or- 
gan has the classical build-up with the Mixture sub- 
stituted for the Clarion. There will be much de- 
bate about the Choir, yet it works out wonderfully 
well. The mutations, stops 25, 26, and 27, are ab- 
solutely essential. Most of the objectors want an 
Harmonic Flute in place of the Gemshorn in the 
Great. Personally, I agree with Willis that flutes 
are poison to Diapasons, and that the Gemshorn 
is far more useful. The absence of a Clarinet is 
quickly noted, but the mutations take care of it 
synthetically very well and are far more useful in 
themselves. 

This tonal design had been originally considered 
as an ideal small three-manual without reference 
to any particular church. Later, when the commis- 
sion was given to Mr. Willis to actually build the 
organ, it was found that there were room and funds 
for a slightly different lay-out from the original 
projected “model” scheme, so that the Twelfth was 
removed from the Swell Mixture and placed as an 
independent register on the Great. The Quintaten 
was taken from the Swell and placed on the Choir, 
and the Contra-Bass was made of wood instead of 
metal. The Bourdon was removed from the Great, 
made an independent Pedal register, and a Double 
Open Diapason inserted in its place. Not only 
would it be hard to improve upon this specification, 
but also on the way the work has been carried out. 
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The Diapasons are excellent, the Flutes exceed- 
ingly good and characteristic, while the Reeds, con- 
sidering the comparatively light wind, are veritable 
triumphs of voicing. The Nazard, Piccolo, and 
Tierce of stopped metal, rather harmonically de- 
veloped, are responsible for many charming com- 
binations. Altogether, St. Thomas’ is a lesson in 
organ building. 

Next came St. Jude’s, Thornton Heath, London. 
Generally speaking, this organ, which has just been 
finished, is an enlarged version of the model organ. 
There are now a three-rank Mixture on the Great, 
a Vox Humana and Clarion on the Swell. The 
Choir has the much needed Diapason, a Celeste, a 
Mixture, an additional four-foot, and a chorus reed. 
The West End section, with its French Horn, 
heavy-pressure Tuba, and solo stops is, of course, 
entirely an addition. The Pedal is augmented with 
the Open Wood, a Posaune, and a 32’ unit. 

The chief interest, however, lies in the fact that 
each division, including the entire Great, is en- 
closed in a separate crescendo chamber! There was 
a look of almost impish mischief on Willis’ face 
when he displayed this organistic “heresy” with the 
remark that perhaps English organ builders were 
not as conservative as they were reputed to be. 

The enclosure of the Great was justified on the 
ground that the organ is rather a large one for the 
church, and that it would be more useful if totally 
enclosed. Allowance was made for the effect of the 
enclosure in crescendo chambers, and in consequence 
there is no loss of desirable bloom in the Diapasons. 
The organ stands in a very open position and there 
is not the same loss as would be occasioned if it 


LONDON, ENG. 
ST. THOMAS-A-BECKET’S CHURCH 
Henry Willis & Sons 
PEDAL 
32 Sub-Bass Resultant 
16 Contra-Bass 
Bordun (Great Diapason) 
Quintaten (Choir) 
Octave (Contra-Bass) 
Flute (Great Diapason) 
Octave Flute (G.D.) 
16 Waldhorn (Swell) 
Trombone (Great) 
GREAT 
16 Diapason (metal) 
8 Diapason One (m) 
Diapason Two (m) 
Clarabella (wood) 
Octave (m) 
yemshorn (m) 
Twelfth (m) 
Fifteenth (m) 
Tromba Harmonic (m) 
(In Choir chamber) 
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stood in chambers, as so frequently happens here. 
The ensemble of the organ is most satisfying. It is 
a viril organ of a very robust, brilliant quality. The 
soft stops are quite individual, delicate in their in- 
tonation, and extremely useful in combination. 

While the organ does not have the benefit of a 
large stone church, such as most English organs do 
have, nevertheless it triumphantly surmounts the 
rather poor acoustics and can be unqualifiedly con- 
sidered as about the finest organ of its size in Eng- 
land. It is particularly interesting, in view of the 
fact that it disposes of the alibi so often heard here 
that our churches are unsuitable for this type of or- 
gan. This church is no different in its general 
architectural outline from hundreds of similar edi- 
fices to be found scattered all over the United 
States; it goes to prove that brilliance and clarity, 
as well as delicacy of effect, may be introduced into 
American organs without the assistance of great 
Gothic buildings. 

The organ in Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, is of interest to Americans because it is sup- 
posed to have definitely influenced the tonal design 
now affected by a wellknown American builder. 
This organ was originally built by Lewis, who, ‘as 
is well known, was a disciple of Schultz, and the 
organ is voiced along wellknown Schultz lines. 
The Lewis firm was, during the war, absorbed by 
Willis, and the organ has been rebuilt by the pres- 
ent Henry Willis. 


SWELL 
8 xeigen Diapason (m) 
Rohrfloete (sw-m) 
Aeoline (m) 
Voix Celeste (m) 
(Bass from Aeoline 
Viola (m) : 
Flute Triangulaire (m) 
Mixture 15-19-22 
Waldhorn 
Trompette (harmonic trebles) 
Oboe 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
16 Quintaten (sm) 
8 Violoncello (m) 
Hohlfloete (w) 
Sylvestrina (m) 
Flute Couverte (sm) 
Nasard (sm) 
Piccolo (wm) 
Tierce (sm) 
Tromba (Great) 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 
Pedal: 8’—G.S.C. 4’—S. C. 
Great :16’—S.C. 8’—S.C. 4’—S.C. 
Swell: Swell 16-8-4. 
Choir 16’—S.C. 8’—S.C. 4’—S.(. 











The Principal Diapason is a good example of 
Schultz type voicing. The Diapason chorus sounds 
tremendously bright in the church. The four-rank 
Mixture is very big in comparison with the usual 
English Mixture and is balanced with a double 
Open of considerably bigger intonation than is 
usual. The ensemble is very clear cut. 

It was the example of this Mixture that is sup- 
posed to have converted the organ builder above 
referred to. It will be recalled that the late Dr. 
George Ashdown Audsley had been advocating 
this type of mixture for many years, and the writer 
had already placed one such mixture in the West 
End organ at St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. Un- 
doubtedly our pilgrim organ builder was like the 
celebrated Biblical personage who, while on a 
somewhat similar journey, “saw a great light,” as 
would any one who hears the effect of this Mix- 
ture. It seems to gather the whole organ together 
and give it a solidity, brilliance and life which is 
not present until it is added to the ensemble. 


Another interesting organ is the old Renatus 
Harris organ in St. Anne’s, Soho. This organ has 
been rebuilt by Willis, and an electric console 
added, but much of the old Harris pipework re- 
mains. The organ, which dates earlier than 1699, 
was originally in the chapel at St. James Palace. 
It was apparently given by the King to the church. 


LONDON, ENG. 
ST. JUDE’S, THORNTON HEATH 
Henry Willis & Sons 
PEDAL (EXPRESSIVE) 
32 Resultant 
16 Open Bass (w) 
Diapason (Great) 
Bourdon 
Rohrgedeckt (Choir) 
8 Octave (Open Bass) 
Flute (Bourdon) 
Rohrgedeckt (Choir) 
4 Super-Octave (Open Bass) 
Octave Flute (Bourdon) 
32 Contra Trombone (Choir Tuba) 
16 Waldhorn (Swell) 
Posaune 
Trombone 
8 Waldhorn Swell) 
GREAT (West END) 
16 Diapason 


D 


8 Diapason One 
Diapason Two 
Clarabella 

4 Principal 


Flute Couverte (sm) 
2 2/3 Twelfth 
2 Fifteenth 
I Mixture 17-19-22 
Tromba (harmonic trebles) 
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It has been through several rebuilds, principally 
by Gray, about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and by Bishop in 1845 and by Walker in 
1868. The Willis rebuild electrified the action, 
added some new stops, and provided an up-to-date 
Willis electric console with forty-five degree stop- 
knobs, complete couplers by means of rocking tab- 
lets over the top manual, and adjustible combina- 
tion action. 

It might be interesting to pause here to comment 
upon the extreme conservatism of the English or- 
ganist. It is he rather than the organ builder who 


SWELL 
West END 
8 Geigen 
Rohrfloete 
Aeoline 
Voix Celeste (bass from Aeoline) 
4 Octave Geigen 
Flute Triangulaire 
III Mixture 15-19-22 
16 Waldhorn 
8 Trumpet 


Oboe 
Vox Humana 
4 Clarion 
CHANCEL 
8 Cor de Nuit 
Sylvestrina 
4 Celestina 


8 Cornopean (Choir) 
Tremulant West-End 
Tremulant Chancel 


CHOIR 

WEsT END 

8 . Flauto Amabile 
Quintaten 

4 Fernfloete 

8 Tuba (harmonic) 
French Horn (heavy wind) 
Clarinet 

CHANCEL 

16 Rohrgedeckt (sw) 

8 Diapason 
Violoncello 
Hohlfloete 
Dulciana 
Vox Angelica (bass from Dulciana) 

4 Flute Harmonique 
Gemshorn 


2 2/3 Nasard 
2 Piccolo 
1 3/5 Tierce 
8 Cornopean (harmonic trebles) 
Tremulant West-End 
Tremulant Chancel 
Couplers: P-6. G-8. S-3. C-6. 
Wind-pressures : 5” Swell; 6” Great and Choir; 10” 
Pedal flues ; 12” Pedal reeds. 
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is preventing a more rapid adoption of modern me- 
chanical ideas in the English organ. Electric ac- 
tion is still looked upon askance by all but a very 
few of the more advanced organists. The days of 
Hope-Jones and his somewhat unreliable mechan- 
ism are still firmly remembered and the builders 
who are insisting on the introduction of electric 
action are, with the exception of Willis, looked 
upon as radicals to whom important work is to be 
entrusted with extreme reserve. Willis’ eletcric 
action is now being accepted, but there are still 
many tracker actions with slider chests made in 
England today, and pneumatic action is looked 
upon by some as the height of luxury. 

The modern individual-valve chest has not be- 
come universal, and I had a rather amusing ex- 
perience with a representative of a wellknown 
British organ builder who spent an hour trying to 
convince me that pipes speak best upon the old 
style slider and pallet chest, quite unaware of my 
identity. 

This stubborn conservatism has made improve- 
ment difficult for the more progressive builders. 
Their very efforts to modernize the action are used 
against them by other builders in competition for 
important work. The less advanced builders take 
advantage of the conservatism of the organists and 
the organ committee, decry electric action, adjusti- 
ble combinations, individual-valve chests and all 
the other mechanical improvements that have be- 
come standard with us in America. When all other 
arguments fail, the “in the rut builder” appeals to 
British pride against the introduction of so-called 
“American gadgets” and carries off the contract on 
the score of patriotism rather than merit. 

It is against this tide of prejudice that the pres- 
ent Henry Willis has forced the adoption of im- 
proved mechanics, both in the console and wind 
chest, but not without much difficulty and many 
headaches. An amusing illustration of this hide- 
bound conservatism was discovered by Willis and 
myself while examining a recent: re-build which 
had one of the new electric consoles. This console 
had been in operation about a year, but we found 
to our amazement that the organist had never even 
taken the trouble to set up the combination pistons 
—that they were just as they had left the factory 
and were quite impossible from a playing stand- 
point. Unquestionably they had never once been 
touched by the organist since the console had been 
installed. 

Returning to the Soho organ, the old Harris 
Diapasons are very charming in a quiet sort of way, 
singing on their light wind, but without very 
much brilliance. The Double Open is partly by 
Gray and the balance of the old Harris pipes. The 
Second Open is Harris throughout and is a fine 
example of the old English type of tone, although 
much more flutey than the brilliant Diapasons of 
today. The Third Diapason is also Harris, some- 





what more brilliant than the No. 2 and nearly as 
loud. It has a beautiful cantabile quality which 
seems to carry one back into the days of the Resto- 
ration—of Pepys, Addison, Pope and the classicism 
affected by the intelligentzie of the day. The 
Stopped “Diapason” is really a chimney flute of a 
bright, liquid tone that I would love to recapture 
in the modern organ. The Principal 4’ is also 
Harris, as is the Fifteenth. In the Swell Organ 
the Diapason is partly Harris, partly Gray and 
very beautiful in a dreamy sort of way. The Mix: 
ture is partly the Harris Mixture transferred from 
the Great, and melts in very well with the chorus. 


SOHO, ENG. 
SR. ANNE’S CKURCH 
Willis Rebuild 
PEDAL 3 5/8” 
16 Open Bass 
Bourdon 
8 Principal 
Flute 
4 Octave Flute (prepared for) 
16 Waldhorn (Swell) 
Trombone 7” 
GREAT 4” 
16 Diapason 
8 Diapason One 
Diapason Two 
Diapason Three 
Clarabella 
Stopped “Diapason” 
4 Principal 
Harmonic Flute 
2 Fifteenth 
III Sesquialtera 12-15-22 
8 Trumpet 7” 
4 Clarion 7” 
SWELL 38 1/4” 
16 Bourdon 
8 Diapason 
Stopped “Diapason” 
Aeoline 
Voix Celeste t.c. 
Principal 
Fifteenth 
Mixture 15-19-22 
Waldhorn 7” 
Cornopean 7” 
Oboe 
Clarion 7” 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 3 1/4 
8 Viole d’Orchestre (prepared for) 
Waldfloete 
Dulciana 
Suabe Flute 
Piccolo 
Clarinet 
Tremulant 
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Dr. Barnes’ Comments 


—MR. PORTER’S VIEWS— 


Se ERY MUCH space has al- 
ready been given to the 
2 Austin Organ in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, but as it 
is the aim of this magazine to pre- 
sent all sides of any question, as 
Mr. Hugh Porter represents the 
finest type of artist of the coming 
generation, as the N.A.O. is hold- 
ing its convention in New York 
City in September and the current 
issue is to be largely devoted to a 
presentation of some of the finer 
things New York has to offer, and 
as Mr. Porter has, by editorial re- 
quest, presented his views of that 
organ after having played it regu- 
larly for several months, it is a 
pleasure to present his article here- 
with. Perhaps after all it is much 
better to discuss one experiment 
thoroughly than to pass hurriedly 
over a dozen or more. 

Our readers will remember that 
the specifications were written by 
Mr. Herbert Brown of the Austin 
Organ Co. as his interpretation of 
the very free stoplist suggestions 
of Mr. Buhrman, who purposely 
kept his suggestions so free that 
they could be interpreted by any 
of the builders in any manner they 
chose to present as their ideal type 
of organ, with or without borrows, 
of limited or extended resources. 
The stoplist and introductory re- 
marks will be found on pages 407, 
410, and 413 of T.A.O. Vol. 13, and 
Mr. Buhrman’s lengthy digest of 
details will be found in the current 
February and March numbers. Mr. 
Porter was requested to give his 
personal reactions in order to com- 
plete the discussion. Perhaps this 
is the only case where we have 
been able to present virtually all 
sides and all opinions on any one 
important organ. 

Mr. Porter’s closing statement is 
significant: “That the same instru- 
ment has proved a source of great 
delight to two people of widely 
varying tastes, gives evidence of 





Under the 
Editorship of 


William H. 


Barnes, 
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the rare insight of the builders into 
the problem of organ construction 
and voicing.” 

My personal likes or prejudices 
in matters of tonal design are in 
complete agreement with Mr. 
Porter’s and I say Amen most 
heartily to all he says in his article. 
He states the position of the mildly 
conservative, orthodox organist, 
who at the same time has the 
warmest regard for subtle, lovely 
orchestral effects in registration. 
His contention that an organ of 
this size should first have a proper- 
ly developed Diapason Chorus on 
the Great and Reed Chorus on the 
Swell, thereby furnishing a com- 
plete contrast in color and en- 
semble between these two most 
important divisions, seems to me 
unassailable. Mr. Porter has been 
most moderate and fair in stating 
his views. 





It is most valuable to have the 
views of a man like Mr. Porter, 
though still young, he has had a 
long experience as both a church 
and concert organist. He has a 
most sensitive feeling for all of the 
most subtle possibilities of regis- 
tration, as I can testify from hear- 
ing his playing on many occasions. 
What he wants in an organ, it 
seems to me, might well be as- 
sumed to be the desire of the great 
majority of the younger generation 
of highly trained and competent 
organists. All of the ideas pro- 
pounded in the accompanying 
article have my unqualified endorse- 
ment. We have with us those, 
like Mr. Buhrman, who want a 
richly orchestral organ, and for 
whom the nobility of a Diapason 
Chorus is a total musical loss. On 
the other hand, we have the ex- 
treme purist, who cares little for 
orchestral effects and everything 
for ensemble of the classic and 
most severe type. It seems most 
likely that the greatest number of 
both organists and laity are going 
to be happiest with an organ which 
provides both qualities to the high- 
est degree possible, and for that 
reason particularly, Mr. Porter’s 
discriminating, middle-of-the road 
position as here expressed seems, 
most logical and conclusive. 


Completing the Story 


A Concert Organist’s Opinions of an Organ Designed by Others 
But now Being Played Regularly by Himself 


By HUGH PORTER 


= HAVE READ with great in- 
terest your articles in the 
February and March issues. 
Since I have a rather intimate 
knowledge of this instru- 
ment also, my reactions to your ar- 
ticle are rather definite, and I hope 
not too lengthy to be of interest. 
First of all, I want to congratulate 
you and Mr. Brown for designing an 
organ which combines in many 
unique ways the conservative with 


something new. There are but few 
instances where the innovations 
have necessitated real sacrifice in 
solid foundation. These, for the 
most part, were either foreseen or 
were discovered soon after the or- 
gan was completed. 

For my part I would prefer an in- 
dependent Octave and 16’ Diapason 
on the Great to a Dulciana, which is 
a pretty close duplicate to the Choir 
Dolce, and a Gamba which is not 
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useful as an ensemble stop. It is 
pretty close to the Solo Gamba in 
volume and voicing anyway. The 
build-up on this manual alone would 
still be pretty smooth: Gemshorn, 
Clarabella, Dopplefloete, Flute Har. 
!’, Second Diapason 3’, etc. 

| agree with you heartily about the 
need of a light 16’ Lieblich in the 
Pedal. Many builders omit a very 
soft 16’ string, which is deplorable. 
But in this organ we have two very 
soft Pedal strings—the Salicional 
and Gemshorn, and no flute tone. I 
would prefer a very light 16’ Lie- 
blich on the Swell, I believe, to the 
16’ Salicional—from which rank the 
Pedal could have been borrowed. 
The 16’ Oboe is adequate for clarity ; 
a light 16’ flute tone would add rich- 
ness at certain times. 

There is one other sacrifice of soft 
stops I would willingly make in or- 
der to secure more foundation work. 
There are, in all, 13 ranks of soft 
mutations in the organ. Certainly I 
would keep the soft Mixture on the 
Swell with separate stop-tongue for 
each rank. These are invaluable in 
delicate, sparkling effects; but they 
do not afford sufficient brilliance 
when used with the Diapasons and 
chorus reeds. I would therefore 
sacrifice the Great Tierce and four 
or five ranks on the Choir, leaving a 
Larigot and Piccolo, possibly, and 
then have a good, full, four or five- 
rank Mixture on the Great, with 
proper breaks in order to get bril- 
liance for the full organ without hav- 
ing to rely too much on_ super- 
couplers. 

It may appear from the above sug- 
gestions that I do not appreciate to 
the full the wealth of beautiful soft 
stops which you have placed in the 
organ. Let me assure you at once 
that Ido. But I don’t feel that there 
is any advantage in having a dupli- 
cation of stops anywhere. I believe 
hat an organ is much more easy to 
handle and much more effective if 
every stop which is not a distinctive 
voice is eliminated. I do not see the 
need for both a Dolce and a Dulciana 
where the only difference is one or 
two shades in volume. And the 
same applies to Gemshorns 8’ on 
Choir and Great, respectively. In 
practise I do not find great need for 
two independent 4’ Flutes on the 
Choir and two on the Swell. Such 
duplication only multiplies difficulties 
in tuning and in handling registra- 
tion smoothly. I think our present 
tendency to build huge organs of 150 
o 300 stops is detrimental rather 
‘an helpful in artistic playing. A 
man who has to handle one or two 
hundred accessories while his atten- 
tion is also occupied with notes, 
rhythm, and matters of interpreta- 
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tions, ought to appreciate as much 
simplification as possible. We have 
too many hold-ups in rhythm, too 
much sacrificing of straightforward 
movement of the music already, due 
to the demands of the mechanical 
side of the instrument. I believe that 
the best builders and artists of the 
organ today would agree with me 
that in an organ of about 100 regis- 
ters there can be secured every color 
and gradation necessary to make a 
perfect organ for expressive or en- 
semble effects. 

For this reason I would be inclin- 
ed to reduce the duplication of stop 
tablets on different manuals where 
an organ is as complete as is this one. 
Does it help to have one rank of 
Oboe pipes appear as 16’ and 8’ stops 
on the Pedal and 16’, 8’, 4’ stops on 
the Swell? Certainly, the Pedal 
stops are a duplication of Swell to 
Pedal couplers. When an Oboe So- 
lo is needed on the Pedal, there is a 
wealth of accompanying stops on the 
Choir, so that the Pedal can be 
coupled to the Swell without sacri- 
fice of effect. And in ensemble play- 
ing no additional tone is added by 
the 8’ duplications at least. The 
same criticism would apply to the 
String Celeste on the Pedal, which is 
a duplication of the Solo Gamba 
Celeste. I would not apply this 
criticism to the completeness of 
couplers, although there are several 
for which I see no use. 

My preference for those stops 
traditionally expected in order tu 
complete the general foundation of 
the organ rather than an extra- 
vagance of “soft, beautiful” effects 
causes me to challenge your idea of 
what is beautiful in the organ. You 
say you want only what makes for 
sheer beauty. So far we are agreed. 
To quote your article: “I am violent- 
ly, though pacifically, at disagree- 
ment with any and every notion of 
the organ founded on what used to 
be.” “My only interest in an organ 
is aroused by whatever of pure musi- 
cal beauty it may contain.” Are we 
to assume then that the general ef- 
fect of what used to be in the organ 
was not beautiful? Certainly there 
are many Mixtures or Trumpets 
which by themselves were not beauti- 
ful, yet which, in an ensemble, con- 
tributed much toward the real splen- 
dor and beauty of full-organ tone. 

Recently Lawrence Gilman said 
that the truly great works of Bach 
are his organ and choral numbers. 
Were Bach’s greatest creations in- 
spired by an instrument incapable of 
beauty’ I think the magnificence of 
the organ caused him to select that 
instrument as his most beloved me- 
dium of expression. Certainly we 
cannot limit beauty to something 











soit, and sentimental. Who would 
ever think of comparing a Vox 
Humana for sheer beauty to a splen- 
did well rounded Diapason Chorus? 
To use another illustration, Percy 
Grainger said to me recently that he 
considered the Franck organ chorales 
the greatest music ever written. 
“Ever written?” I repeated. ‘Well, 
they are certainly the greatest music 
since Wagner was at his best.” 1s 
it possible that Franck could have 
been inspired to his greatest crea- 
tions by an unlovely instrument, 
while writing less inspiring music for 
the truly lovely instruments, the 
strings and orchestra and piano? No 
one appreciates the orchestra more 
than myself. But I am frankly tired 
of the viewpoint that church music 
and the instrument of the church, the 
organ, are or need be _ inferior. 
There is room for great artistic en- 
deavor in the church as truly as in 
the concert hall. Men often go to 
a concert to be entertained. They 
come to a church to be lifted up. 
And that can be done by a noble sort 
of beauty, not a sentimental, Vox 
Humana sort of music only. 

Having thus expressed myself on 
what I consider to be most funda- 
mental in organ tone, namely, a mag- 
nificent, well-balanced, foundation, I 
would like to suggest another change 
that would naturally result in this 
organ from such an opinion. Noth- 
ing is more beautiful in the organ 
than a properly voiced and tuned 
Voix Celeste or Flute Celeste. 

Soft flues and strings which real- 
ly blend are certainly delightful 
tut when Celeste ranks are added 
tc a great preponderance of finely 
tuned foundation and chorus reeds, 
the result is not a gentle undulation, 
but, to my mind, a poorly tuned or- 
gan. It’s neither organ nor orches- 
tra, it is a monstrosity. The best 
example of this is the modern theater 
organ where Vox Humanas, Ce- 
lestes, and keen strings are the most 
glowing assests of the full ensemble. 
These elements I would eliminate en- 
tirely from the usual ensemble. The 
Crescendo build-up starts with soft 
8’ and 4’ strings and flutes, soft Dia- 
pasons and reeds; then the loud 
foundations and reeds with sufficient 

Pedal to balance. 

1 would like to say parenthetically 
that there are times when a crescen- 
do built of expressive stops only is 
highly desirable. Take a universally 
played piece like the In Summer by 
Stebbins. It does seem inconsistent 
to suddenly change the whole nature 
of tone in the middle section to full 
Swell and then add Great Diapasons 
in order to build the climax. Far- 
nam always built this crescendo with 
stops legitimately affected by the 
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Tremulants including strings, flutes, 
soft-reeds and mutations. A com- 
parative crescendo of adequate pro- 
portions can thus be attained it an 
organ is not extremely limited. 

This would apply to most expres- 
sive and impressionistic music. In 
such music a regularly graduated 
Register Crescendo is not entirely 
useless, for the first stops to come 
on are the desired ones, in part. 
And one would have any special ef- 
fects, such as Celestes and Vox 
Humana, already drawn. 

Since the advent of the orchestral 
richness in the organ, the difference 
in tastes as to what constitutes the 
best foundation organ-tone has vari- 
ed greatly. If organ builders want 
to bestow one more favor on the pro- 
fession in the line of mechanical im- 
provement, nothing would be more 
useful than the adjustable Crescen- 
do such as Aeolian have put in the 
magnificent duPont organ at Wil- 
mington. 

This matter of orchestral imitation 
has brought about another change in 
organs which I find unfortunate. 
That is the inclusion of a large num- 
ber of keenly-voiced strings which 
refuse to blend with any other ranks 
in the organ. An Orchestral Oboe, 
with its nasal, penetrating tone is 
useful now and then. But a Viole 
d’Orchestre and its Celeste on 
the Swell, a Viole on the Choir, a 
Gamba of like quality on the Great, 
and pungent Gamba and Celeste on 
the Solo—all of nasal quality—inject 
a real problem into building up the 
ensemble. When one thinks of the 
warm blend of the string instru- 
ments of the orchestra, in compari- 
son to the unyielding quality of 
these organ stops, it is hard to un- 
derstand why they could be similar- 
ly named. 

One thing which, I think, is often 
lacking is sufficient attention to 
establishing a distinct character to 
each manual, particularly to the 
Swell and Great. On our organ in 
question I feel the above suggested 
independent Octave and suggested 
Mixture on the Great would com- 
plete the Diapason chorus on the 
Great. At the same time I would 
change the Swell Diapason for a 
light String Diapason or Geigen. At 
present I always feel as if the full 
Swell included a Great Diapason 
coupled, because of the huge scale of 
the present Swell Diapason. This 
robs the Swell of a certain fiery bril- 
liance. Consequently, I usually use 
the full Swell without any Diapason 
and find the effect most satisfying. 

There are a few small matters ot 
console design which I would like to 
mention in closing. The so-called 
“gang combinations” I personally 
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find useless. The Crescendo Coup- 
lers are useful, but would be more 
so if each pedal were to be repre- 
sented by a lever which would enable 
one to put any two pedals in juxta- 
position when it is desired to play 
one against the other. I would like 
a 16’ stop release. It would be more 
useful, as you suggest, to have the 
Unison Off tablets distributed in 
their proper places among the 
couplers. 

Most important of all is the need 
for a lower music rack. I am a man 
of medium height. Yet I find when 
seated at the organ that the level of 
my eyes comes below the bottom of 
the page of music. Not only does 
this cause an eye strain, but as one 
tall organist who recently played 
here said, it so separates the music 
and stops that one hardly dares 
glance away from notes to stops be- 
cause of the great intervening dis- 
tance. In recent pictures of differ- 
ent types of console design you raise 
the question of the advisability of 
having stops on the side or above the 
keys. This question should be con- 
sidered in connection with one’s 
natural field of vision. Taking the 
shape of the lense of a pair ot 
glasses as the natural field of vision, 
we find it wider than it is high. Let 
us imagine two diagrams, represent- 
ing the field of vision required by 
the two types of consoles. One dia- 








CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 
lw—low wind 
m—metal 


DIVISIONS 


A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 


E—Echo 
F—Fanfare om—open metal 
G—Great ow—open wood 


r—reeds 


H—Harmonic 
rs—repeat stroke 


I—CelestIal 

L—SoLo 2r—two rank, etc. 
. N—StriNg s—sharp 
O—Orchestral sb—stopped bass 
P—Pedal sm—stopped meta) 
R—GregoRian ss—single stroke 
S—Swell sw—stopped wood 


t—tin 
te—tenor C 
th—triple harm. 


T—Trombone 
U—Unit Augment- 


—— uex—unexpressive 

VARIOUS v—very 

b—bars w—wood 

c—cylinders wm—wood and 

ec—cres. chamber metal 

dh—double har- wr—wood reed 
monic "—-wind pressure 

dl—double languid ‘—pitch of lowest 





pipe in the rank 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—-Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 

to Scale 42 at treble end. 
2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 


f—flat 
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gram places the music-rack at the 
top and then the stops, manuals, and 
pedals directly in line underneath; 
the other placing the stops on either 
side of the manuals, elongates the 
design and more nearly approaches 
the actual design of the type of lens 
in use in former years—though it 
must be admitted that at present the 
tendency is to use glasses that are 
perfectly round instead of elongated. 
Each of us must decide for himself 
whether it is easier to glance up and 
down in perpendicular line, or to 
glance left and right in horizontal 
line, without losing one’s bearings at 
the console. In this console, of 
course, the stop-tongues are placed 
in both positions—over the manuals 
and in left and right jambs. 

That the same instrument has 
proved a source of great delight to 
two people of widely varying tastes, 
gives evidence of the rare insight ot 
the builders into the problems of or- 
organ construction and voicing. 


4S 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Reuter Organ Co. 
Installed in March, 1931. 
V 18. R 20. S 34. B14. P 1354. 
PEDAL 
16 DIAPASON 32 
BOURDON 32 
Bourdon (Swell) 
8 “Cello” 
“Dolce Flute” 
GREAT Expressive 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73 
DIAPASON TWO 85 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
Dulciana (Choir) 
+ Diapason Two 
“Flute” 
8 TUBA 73 
CHIMES 20 
SWELL 
16 Bourdon 
8 DIAPASON 7%3 
BOURDON 9%w16’ 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
Bourdon 
“Violin” 
2/3 Bourdon 
Bourdon 
OBOE 7%3 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
8 Diapason 
CONCERT FLUTE: 85 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 
“Viola” 
4 Concert Flute 
III CARILLON 183 
8 CLARINET 73 
HARP 49 
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Tremulant 


22 Couplers 
30 Combons 
3 Crescendos: G-C. S. Reg. 


Combons control both stops 


and couplers of their respective di- 
visions; there are three Combination 
Couplers to add the Pedal organ to 
the manual Combons. 
supplies the wind. Stops in quotes 
are those whose derivation is not 


An Orgoblo 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CENTENARY METHODIST 
Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc. 
Organist, Edgar L. McFadden 


V 62. R67. S 8%. B15. P 4665. 

PEDAL 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON ONE 44 
Diapason Two (G) 
BOURDON 56 
Bourdon (S) 
Gamba (C) 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
“Flauto Dolce” 
Gamba (C) 

4 Bourdon 

16 Tromba (G) 
Posaune (S) 

8 Chimes (G) 

SoLo 

16 Gamba (L) 

EcHo 

16 Spitzfloete (E) 


Spitzfloete (E) 


8 
GREAT EXPRESSIVE 


DIAPASON 73 
DIAPASON ONE 73 
DIAPASON TWO 7%3 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
MELODIA 73 
GAMBA %3 
GEMSHORN 73 
DULCIANA 7%3 
OCTAVE %3 
FOREST FLUTE 73 
TWELFTH 61 
FIFTEENTH 61 
RIPIENO 122 
RIPIENO 183 
Ripieno 

TROMBA 85r16’ 
CHIMES 25t 
Tremulant 


SWELL 


BOURDON 73 

DIAPASON PHONON 73 

STOPPED FLUTE 73 

VIOLIN 73 

SALICIONAL %3 

VOIX CELESTE 61 

AEOLINE 73 

FLUTE HARMONIQUE 
%3 

VIOLINA 7%3 

FLAUTINO 61 

DOLCE CORNET 183 

POSAUNE 7%3 
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Want it Accurate? 


If a stoplist is published before the 
organ is built, there can be no guar- 
antee that it stands a better than 
10% chance of being the true stop- 
list of the organ. 
minute changes in an organ stop- 
list sometimes are of greater artis- 
tic importance than anything else in 
the entire scheme. 
are like the finishing touches an 
artist puts on his canvas. 


stoplists of new organs only after 
the instruments have been installed, 
so that readers of T.A.O. may have 
confidence in the accuracy of the 
stoplists presented herewith for 
their consideration. 


Yet these last- 


These changes 


There- 
these columns aim to publish 














CORNOPEAN 
OBOE 73 

VOX HUMANA 7%3 
CLARION 7%3 
Celeste (C) 

Vox Tremulant 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 


16 
8 


He 


2/3 


COW Ww 


SOLO 
8 


EcHo 


GAMBA 73 

VIOLIN DIAPASON 73 

CONCERT FLUTE 73 

FLUTE CELESTE 61 

GEDECKT 73 

QUINTADENA 73 

VIOLA 73 

DULCIANA 7%3 

GEMSHORN CELESTE 
61 

FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 

FUGARA 73 

NAZARD 61 

PICCOLO 61 

ENGLISH HORN 73 

CLARINET 73 

HARP 49b 

CHIMES (G) 

Celeste (Harp) 

Tremulant 


STENTORPHONE 73 
GROSSFLOETE 73 
GROSSGAMBA 85m16’ 
GAMBA CELESTE 61 
TUBA MIRABILIS 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
ORCH. OBOE 73 
Harp (C) 

Chimes (G) 

Celesta (C) 

Tremulant 


HORN DIAPASON %3 
COR DE NUIT 7%3 
SPITZFLOETE 85wm16’ 
AEOLINE 7% 

UNDA MARIS 61 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
CHIMES 
Tremulant 
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TARENTUM, PA. 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
Dedicated May 25, 1931, by Arthur 


Jennings 
V 23. R 23. S 38. B 9. P 1561. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
Bourdon (Swell) 
8 Octave 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (Swell) 
Chimes 


Tower Chimes 


GREAT ExprESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 61 
GROSSFLOETE 61 

4 OCTAVE 61 

8 TUBA 61 
ENGLISH HORN 61 
HARP CELESTE 61 
Chimes (Echo) 


Tremulant 
SWELL 
16 Bourdon 


8 DIAPASON 73 
BOURDON 97w16’ 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 


4 Bourdon 
2 2/3 Bourdon 
2 Bourdon 
8 CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73 


DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 
CONCERT FLUTE 7%3 

4 ROHRFLOETE 73 

8 CLARINET 7%3 
FRENCH HORN 73 
Harp Celesta (Great) 
Tremulant 

EcHo 

8 FLAUTO D’AMORE ‘%3 
VIOL AETHERIA %3 
VOX HUMANA 73 
CHIMES (Deagan) 25 
Tremulant 


25 Couplers 
20 Combons 
5 Crescendos: G.S.C.E.Reg. 

The Echo is playable from Great 
and Choir manuals, through tripli- 
cate pistons. The manual Combons 
control also the Pedal stops. 


AQ 

ALBION EDMUND MET- 
CALF, of the First Baptist, Malden, 
Mass., and Miss Natalie Viola Ives 
were married June 13, with wedding 
music played by Bruce Symonds; 
they went to Europe for a honey- 
moon. 


-_ 
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Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—GETTING A POSITION— 


wa; OW SHALL an organist 

go about securing a posi- 

tion? A reader asks this 

question; it is a question 

that many are asking right 

now. Of course this young man 

had in mind the most effective 

manner of writing the initial letter, 

and of preparation for the ordeal of 
the try-out. 

In my work at the University I 
have almost daily applications for 
positions on my faculty. There is, 
naturally, a wide divergence in the 
form and expression of these 
letters. What I am about to say 
is guided to some extent by my 
own reactions to these applications 
which I always read with interest. 

The letter of application is in- 
deed a vital step. How to say the 
right thing is impossible to advise 
in detail. Needless to say, it 
should be typed, and free from 
mistakes in grammar or spelling. 
Do not make erasures or type over 
a wrong letter with the correct one. 
By all means have your first letter 
as nearly perfect as possible. 

Diction is something which is in- 
dividual. Discerning men often 
discover much about the individual 
from his phraseology. For this 
reason any formal phrases that fre- 
quently occur in applications had 
better be kept to the minimum. 
Say what you have to say in your 
own way. 

The matter of qualifications and 
references should be well covered. 
An excellent plan is to list your 
teachers and the institutions you 
have attended as a separate item as 
follows: 

Institute of Musical Art, Gradu- 
ate 1924. 

Widor in Paris, 1925-26. 

Lynnwood Farnam, 1927-28. 

_ List the positions you have held 
in a similar fashion. A few care- 
fully selected programs may be 
sent with the first letter. Refer- 
-_ may be mentioned at the very 
end. 


Under the 
Editorship of 


Rowland W. 
Dunham 


To prepare yourself for a try-out 
the first consideration is a good 
repertoire. This should be varied 
in character. One good . Bach 
number, a group of contrasting 
modern compositions, and perhaps 
a half dozen miscellaneous works 
should suffice. These ought to be 
thoroughly memorized and the in- 
terpretation flexible enough to fit 
any strange organ. Such a group 
as the following may be sugges- 
tive: 

Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 

Widor—Adagio. Finale. (6) 

Bonnet—Romance sans Paroles 

Hyde—Le Bonheur 

Delamarter—Carillon 

Hollins—Spring Song 

Baumgartner—lIdylle 

Handel—Largo 

While I prefer pure organ music 
it is frequently convenient and in- 
deed beneficial to have a few good 
transcriptions in your repertoire. 
These should include some rather 
familiar ones, hence, the Handel 


‘ Largo in the above list. The abil- 


ity to play well some such old 
favorite may spell the difference 
between failure and success in a 
trial. But be sure you can really 
play the works you attempt. 
Managing a strange organ is a 
matter that should be within the 
experience of any one who would 
be an applicant for a position. A 
thorough knowledge of the tone 
colors to be found in the average 
organ and the ability to use them 
to the best advantage are indis- 
pensable. For this reason I be- 
lieve students should use the stops 
almost to the complete exclusion of 
pistons. Many of us have been 
forced to sit down for an immedi- 
ate performance on a strange in- 


strument. I remember such an in- 
cident some years ago. Upon be- 
ing offered a good fee to play an 
hour for a convention I found an 
organ with the slowest response I 
have ever heard. By starting with 
a slow number, full organ, I was 
able to adapt myself within a short 
space of time. And it was a con- 
vention of undertakers! 

One extremely important ele- 
ment is the playing of hymns. 
Nearly every church committee 
wants to learn how you treat that 
part of the service. Have a few 
familiar tunes from memory, some 
of which should be played with 
the soprano part on a_ louder 
manual than the three under parts. 
An accompaniment is often added. 

In your talking, as in your play- 
ing, try to be your natural self. 
Any display of stage-fright or of 
conceit will be fatal. Answer ques- 
tions directly and concisely. Give 
your ideas when they appear to be 
wanted. 

These rambling suggestions may 
cover but little of the subject. But 
I believe the principal items on the 
program of a prospective candidate 
for an organ position have been 
mentioned. 


Calendar 
bh Suggestions 


By R. W. D. 


ANTHEMS FOR SEPTEMBER 
“THE SON OF GOD GOES FORTH TO 
war’—Young. A martial anthem 
for full chorus with organ accom- 
paniment. It is easy and usable as 
an, early-season selection. 10p. Gray. 

“BENEDICTUS ES DOMINE’—Bur- 
dett. May serve either as a canticle 
or an anthem. Full chorus needed. 
There are no difficulties for the aver- 
age choir. This canticle is becoming 
so generally preferred to the Te 
Deum that all the acceptable settings 
must be welcomed by organists who 
require it. %p. Ditson. 








tation in this noble structure. 
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get that has maintained the highest type of adult chorus of professionals. 
“St. Matthew Passion” in Holy Week has been a feature of New York’s musical life for many years. 


“JERUSALEM'S WALL” — Forsyth. 
Here is an unusual poem with an ex- 
cellent musical background. It may 
be used by a solo quartet. There is 
an interesting baritone solo. Me- 
dium difficulty. 5p. Gray. 

“HE LEADS US oN”’—Nevin. <A 

simple tuneful anthem with tenor so- 
lo. May be sung by quartet. 5p. 
Ditson. 
LIGHT AT EVENTIDE” — Harvey 
Gaul. One of the earlier melodious 
works by the genial Pittsburgher. 
Chorus or quartet. 8p. Ditson. 

“THE PRESENCE OF Gop’—J. S. 
Matthews. A quiet devotional an- 
them, very direct and singable. May 
be used by quartet. 6p. Schmidt. 

“THOU KNOWEST LORD” — Mrs. 
Beach. Hymn-anthem with tenor 
One of the best known settings 
of a familiar text. Chorus or quar- 
tet. 1llp. Schirmer. 

“I WILL EXTOL THEE”’—Barnes. 
Vigorous and cheerful, this anthem 
will be popular with choruses. No 
solos. Not difficult. 6p. Ditson. 


solo. 


CHOIR GRADUATION 
FORT GEORGE PRESBYTERIAN HOLDS 
ANNUAL SERVICE 
One of the successful junior choir 
activities of New York City is that of 
Miss Edith E. Sackett. This year 
the annual service drew full attend- 
ance, many returning to the City 

from their summer homes. 

Ten probationers were admitted 
to the Junior Choir and were given 
their gowns; seven Seniors received 
their badges; ten received pins for 
a year’s perfect attendance, four re- 
ceived the first bar for two years’ 
perfect attendance, and four re- 
ceived the second bar for three-year 
records. Four received gold pieces 
for splendid deportment, and four 
received them for improvement in 
voice. The Fidelitas Prize, a gold 
medal, went to a Senior for “the best 
all round choirstership.” 

The choirs gave Miss Sackett a 
happy surprise in the gift of a sil- 
ver-tipped baton. “I wish more 
choirmasters,” writes Miss Sackett, 


ONt OF NEW YORK’S FINEST 

St. Bartholomew’s Church on Park Avenue, where Dr. David McK. Williams directs one of the finest and larg- 
est choirs in the City and plays an unusually large Skinner organ which has recently been enlarged to include a dome 
division in addition to the chancel and gallery sections. Convention visitors should spend an hour of quiet medi- 


St. Bartholomew’s has always been a leader among the churches, providing a bud- 
The annual performance of the Bach 


“might get the joy and satisfaction 
which comes from working with 
these enthusiastic boys and girls.” 

For this annual service the pro- 
bationers sang a hymn, and the 
Junior Choir sang Berwald’s “Thy 
word is like a garden” and Attwood’s 
“Songs of praise.” 


—FARNAMISM— 

“Your last issue had a special inter- 
est to me because of the mention of 
Pirie MacDonald’s photo. Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s only daughter honored me 
by becoming Mrs. Tutchings more 
than two years ago. I remember the 
day Mr. Farnam had been in the stu- 
dio. Mr. MacDonald spoke about 
him that evening at dinner, not 
knowing at all who he was. They 
had talked all during the sitting with- 
out it’s having come out that Mr. 
Farnam was a musician. We had 
always thought as you did about the 
Farnam pictures—but your selection 
of Mr. MacDonald as the photog- 
rapher did the job.” 
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Religious Services 
AColumn Devoted to the New Type 
Of Truly Spiritual Services 
We present herewith complete programs 
of the newly developed type of truly re- 
ligious services, as contrasted with the 
prevailing type of lecture, or occasional 
musicale. These services of necessity 
combine both instrumental and_ vocal 
music with Scripture readings, prayers, 
thanksgivings, and the various other 
forms of inspired verbal utterances, none 
of which may assume the import of a lec- 
ture; nor may the music become merely 
a concert. Interested readers may obtain 
a copy of the printed calendar tf they will 
address the organist or minister of the 
church in question; recognition is given 
in this column to both organist and min- 

ister. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Miss Marion Janet Clayton, organ- 
ist, Rev. E. J. Junkin, minister, in 
the First Presbyterian; an evening 
“service interpreted through the or- 
gan, on the soul’s aspiration toward 
God.” 

Organ improvisation. Hymn. 
Foster’s “Oh for a closer walk,” 
quartet. 

Wagncer—Prelude to Parsifal 

Rheinberger— Vision 

Massenet—Thais Meditation 

Bach—-I call to Thee 

Rachmaninofft’s ‘Lead Kindly 
Light,” contralto solo. Hymn. Five- 
minute meditation. 

Beethoven—Adagio (Conc.) 

Fielitz—Hymnus 

Gounod—A potheosis 

Each of the organ numbers was 
printed on the calendar with an ap- 
propriate verse to direct the thought 
of the congregation. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
George W. Kemmer and Dr. Karl 
Rieland, in St. George’s Church, two 
“devotional hour” services of organ 
and Scripture-readings. 

Handel—Prelude and Fugue Fm 

Dvorak—New World Largo 

S ripture readings 

T ebussy——Blessed Damozel Pre- 
lude 

“eh Canzona Dm 
ipture readings 
icor--Andante (4th) 

Carillon-Sortie 


le'ssohn — Sonata 6 (On 
‘co ‘he Lord’s prayer) 
.¢ readings 
Parsifal Prelude 
readings 
the Convent 

\ cata (5th) 
P os'e Burg 


RK, N. Y. 
‘“iligan and Dr. 
™ verside Church, in the 
“mini mucic” service. 
In t is se-v'>» the music was all 
taken from Bach. 


Har 
Foed 
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Toccata and Fugue Dm. Proces- 
sional. Call to Worship. General 
Thanksgiving. Lord’s _ Prayer. 
Scripture. 

“Come unto me.” Litany. 

“Jesu. joy of man’s desiring.” 
Hymn. Largo Espressive, two vio- 
lins and organ. “My heart ever 
faithful,” soprano. “Blessing Glory 
and Wisdom.” Prayer. Recession- 
al. Benediction. 

In the following service the music 
was taken from Haydn’s “Creation.” 
The usual form of service was fol- 
lowed, with Scripture, litany, 
thanksgiving, etc., and the music ex- 
cerpts, with full text printed on the 
calendar, included three major 
groups of excerpts logically selected 
and arranged. 


Sunday Concerts 


The following programs represent the de- 
vice of displacing the afternoon or eve- 
ning service by a concert of religtously- 
inclined vocal and instrumental music, 
often interrupted by a short Scripture 
reading or a prayer, and sometimes 
opened by a processional. This column 
includes only the music, as there is usual- 
ly no connection between the music and 
the rest of the program. 
CHESTER BEEBE 

METHODIST—BABYLON, N. Y. 
Bach—Fugue Dm 
Salome—Cantilene. Canon. 
Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
Hear my prayer—Mendelsschn 
Nevin—Rosary 
Beethoven— Minuet 
s. Lord is my Light—Allitson 
s. Ninety and nine—Sheldon 
Silas—Marche Bf 


SETH BINGHAM 

MADISON AVE. PRESB.—NEW YORK 
God is a Spirit—Bennett 
O Lord most holy—Bruckner 
Ave Maria—Vittoria 
Gospodi Pomilui—Lvosky 
Ice has gone—Kopolyoff 
Christmas Roundelay—Margetson 
O praise ye the name—Nikolsky 
Ave Verum Corpus—Byrd 


_All breathing life—Bach 


Beautiful. Savior—Christiansen 
Judge me O God—Mendelssohn 
In Joseph’s lovely garden—Spanish 
Hellelujah Chorus—Handel 

This musicale was given entirely 
unaccompanied, save the last num- 
ber; the First M. E. choir, Lafayette, 
Ind., sang the first two numbers ; the 
King Avenue M. E. choir, Columbus, 
Ohio, sang the next two; the Madi- 
son Avenue choir sang the next two; 
and the combined choirs sang the re- 
maining numbers. 


WM. RIPLEY DORR 
CALVARY PRESB.—WILMINGTON, CAL. 
Father of Mercies—Waddington 
A Legend of Christ Child— 

Tchiakowsky 


4&3 


Salvation is Created—Tchiakowsky 
O Savior of the World—Moore 
Fierce was the wild billow—Noble 
Jerusalem—Gounod 

Mr Dorr and his choir of St. 
Luke’s, Long Beach, presented the 
above as their first musicale of the 
season as a guest choir. 


A. LESLIE JACOBS 
WESLEY M. E.—WORCESTER 
Two-choirs Service 

Widor—Allegro Cantabile (5) 
“Sing unto the Lord”—Hassler 
“Lord most holy’”—Bruckner 
“The Shepherd”—Lutkin 
“Lovely Appear”—Gounod 
Dickinson—Reverie 
“Eve of Grace” Epilogue—Matthews 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 

A. W. G. Peterson played the so- 
los, Mrs. Jacobs directed the an- 
thems, and Mr. Jacobs played the 
service. The choirs of Wesley and 
Central Congregational, 200 mem- 
bers in all, united for the service, the 
ages ranging from six to sixty. The 
children’s choirs, seated in the north 
transept balcony, sang the Lutkin; 
the intermediate choirs, in the south 
transept balcony, sang the Gounod; 
and the senior choirs, seated in the 
chancel, sang the other anthems. 


G. CRISS SIMPSON 
TRINITY LUTHERAN—LAWRENCE 
Bach—In Thee is gladness 


Brahms—A rose breaks into bloom 
Bring costly offerings—Saint-Saens 
3 wood-wind quartets 

w.v. Lift Thine Eyes—Mendelssohn 
Handel—Adagio, Allegro (Cello) 
Hark my soul—Shelley 
Titl—Serenade (horn, flute) 
Bach—Largo (2 violins) 

Unfold ye portals—Gounod 


MORRIS WATKINS 
CHURCH OF SAVIOR—BROOKLYN 
O Lord increase my faith—Gibbons 
Awake with holy rapture—West 
Mulet—Chant Funebre 
Great is Jehovah—Schubert 
Crucifixus—Bach 
s. O bona patria—Parker 
Benedictus es Domine—Mead 
O Lord most Holy—Franck 
Light of the World—Elgar 
Hide me under the shadow—Cox 
Mr. Watkins’ choir of 21 voices 
was augmented for this festival by 
members of the choirs of Brick Pres- 
byterian, St. Bartholomew’s, and Old 


Trinity. 
i 
—GALLENZ— 

George Gallenz, aged 16, organist 
of St. Mary’s R. C., Glenshaw, Pa., 
died suddenly on July 3rd, on his 
way home from church. He is said 
to have been the youngest Catholic 
organist in the Pittsburgh diocese. 













Service 
pcm Selections 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 

DIVINE PATERNITY—NEW YORK 
Land of Hope and Glory—Elgar 
One sweetly solemn—Andrews 
Gloria in Excelsis—Andrews 
When the heart is weary—Andrews 

ROBERT BERENTSEN 

CENTRAL PRESB.—ROCHESTER 
I am the Light—Coerne 
Listen to the Lambs—Dett 
Jubilate Amen—Bruch 
Come unto me—Huerter 
Song of marching men—Hadley 
Recessional—DeKoven 
Be Brave—Wooler 
Bird Let Loose—Marston 
Mother angel and queen—Pinsuti 
Mother my Dear—Treharne 
Built on a Rock—Christiansen 
Steal Away—Spiritual 
Creation Hymn—Rachmaninoff 
Pilgrims Song—Tchaikowsky 
Bread of Life—Franck 

JOHN DUDDY 

HOLY CROSS M. E.—READING, PA. 
Holy Father hear my cry—Chaffin 
Adore and be still—Gounod 
Unfold ye Portals—Gounod 
Shadow of Thy wings—Andrews 
Search me O God—Rogers 

DR. F. T. EGENER 

WELLAND AVE.—ST. CATHARINES 

Major Performances 
Handel’s “Messiah” 
Gaul’s “Holy City” 
Gaul’s “Ruth” 
Cowan’s “Rose Maiden” 
Haydn’s “Creation” 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus” 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 

Dr. Egener has a semi-volunteer 
choir of 50 and a 3m Casavant upon 
which he has given 50 recitals. 

EMORY L. GALLUP 
FOUNTAIN ST. BAP.—GRAND RAPIDS 
Fierce raged the tempest—Candlyn 

Rejoice in the Lord—Page 
Desert shall rejoice—Whiting 
Heavens are declaring—Beethoven 
I will lift up—Rogers 
The Omnipotence—Schubert 
Cherubim Song—Tchaikowsky 
Recessional—DeKoven 
Souls of Righteous—Noble 

WM. A. GOLDSWORTHY 

ST. MARK’S—NEW YORK 

We praise Thee—Shevdof 
Let us now praise—Thorne 
O Vast O Various—Goldsworthy 
Hail Light of Life—Kastalsky 
O Thou from Whom—Tchaikowsky 
Great is Jehovah—Schubert 
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Evening Hymn—Reinberger 
God be in my head—James 
GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 
FIRST BAPTIST—ATLANTA 

Ninety and Nine—Spross 
He shall come down—Buck 
Prepare ye the way—Garrett 
Blessed is He—Colburn 
Come ye thankful people—Colburn 
God so loved the world—Colburn 
Sing unto the Lord—Buck 
DR. RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE BAPTIST—LOS ANGLES 
Arise shine—Buck 
Earth is the Lord’s—Rogers 
Honor the Lord—Stevenson 
O God Thou art—Jones 
Prodigal Son—Hosmer 
Rejoice in the Lord—Kotzschmar 
Lord is my Rock—Rogers 
Still with Thee—Foote 
Praise ye Jehovah—Gounod 
H. V. MILLIGAN 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH—NEW YORK 
Lord of all Being—Andrews 
Were you there-—Spiritual 
God is a Spirit—Bennett 
God Within—Brewer 
Great is the Lord—Haydn 
Pslam 150—Franck 
Worship—Shaw 
Ho Everyone that Thirsteth— 
Martin 
O Lord Most Holy—Franck 
Praise—Rowley 
A Morning Service 
Borowski—Meditation-Elegie 
Borowski—Marche Solonnelle 
Borowski—Priere 
Processional. Call to Worship. Sanc- 
tus. Prayer of Invocation. Old Hun- 
dred. Scripture. 
Heavens are Telling—Haydn 
Prayer. Offering. 
I Waited for the Lord— 
Mendelssohn 
Hymn. Sermon. Prayer. Recessional. 
Benediction. (No postlude) 
CARL F. MUELLER 
CENTRAL PRESB.—MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
*Widor—Adagio, 6 
O Lord most Holy—Franck 
Welcome dear Redeemer—Franck 
Guilmant—Prayer and Cradle Song 
Saint-Saens—Marche Heroique 
*Reger—Benedictus 
Great is Jehovah—Schubert 
He watching over Israel— 
Mendelssohn 
Wagner—Traume 
Mendelssohn—March of Priests 
*James—Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Lord is my Light—Parker 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—TueE Epitors 























I will lift up—Rogers 
Sowerby—Carillon 
Woodman—Fpithalamium 

The above three services were 
French, German, and American, re- 
spectively, in all music selections. 
The second organ number in each 
case is the offertory. 


EVERETT TUTCHINGS 
FIRST PRESB.—YONKERS 


Lord is my Rock—Rogers 
Thou wilt keep him—Lefebvre 
Bown down Thine ear—Barnes 
Awake up my glory—Rogers 
Lord of all being—Andrews 
Souls of righteous—Foster 
He sendeth the springs—Wareing 
Even Me—Warren 
I will extoll—Barnes 
Ring out wild bells—Fletcher 
Rejoice in the Lord—Harker 
Evening and Morning—Oakley 
Lord is my strength—Hadley 
Blessing honor glory—Maxson 
My soul shall be joyful—Federlein 
Mother Love—Vogt 
Be Thou exalted—Federlein 

The above anthems are taken from 
Mr. Tutchings’ list for the entire 
season ; the following organ numbers 
are selected for their particular ap- 
propriateness to church-service use: 
Lemmens—Marche Pontificale 
Matthews—Galilee 
Silver—Jubilate Deo 
Kinder—Exultemus 
Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
Jenkins—Dawn 
Loud—Exultate Deo 
Demarest—Sunrise. Thanksgiving. 
Borowski—Adoration 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Shure—Wings of Light 
Rheinberger—Vision 
Shure—Mt. Hermon 
Kinder—Jubilate Amen 
Cole—Song of Gratitude 


CORNELIUS VAN REES 
BAPTIST TEMPLE—BROOKLYN 


I will be glad—Woodman 

Fierce raged the tempest—Candlyn 
Radiant Morn—Woodman 

Lord is my Light—Parker 

Sing aloud unto God—Van Rees 
Be Thou our light—Bohm 


DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
WASHINCTON ST. M. E.—COLUMBIA, §. C. 
“O Lord, How Manifold”—Bartlett 
“Praise the Lord’—Maunder 
“Hymn of Peace”—Callcott 
“Lift Up Your Heads”—Coleridge- 

Taylor 
“The Lord is my Light”—Parker 
“O God, Who hast Prepared”—Gaul 
“Give Ear, O Shepherd”—Whiting 
“God that Madest”—Allen 
“O Sing unto the Lord”’—Harker 
“Great Is Jehovah”—Schubert 
“Seek Ye the Lord”—Roberts 
Faulkes—Communion 
Duncan—At Vespers 
Bohm—Melody in C 
Boslet—Festal Prelude America. 
White—Melody in F 












Municipal Recitals: Article 4: 


Atlanta — Memphis — Portland 


One Going Strong Since 1911, Another Never Used at All, 
And one Abandoned After Nine Years’ Trial 


EEPING the organ in the 
pride of the community is 
strictly the business of the 
organist; it all depends 
upon him. It is incon- 

ceivable that any community will 
willingly see its municipal organ 
console locked if its organ has 
been presented in public recitals 
that have made a genuine appeal to 
the public. And if the time is not 
ripe to reap tinancial rewards for 
the business of playing the re- 
citals, it would seem but sound 
business logic to play them without 
rewards for the present. 

As a matter of fact municipal 
recitals are being played in several 
cities where the organists have 
realized that it is much better to 
keep the organ before the public 
than to let it stand silent. Perhaps 
no good purpose would be served 
by publishing the facts in this con- 
nection, so we shall say nothing 
about that phase of it in this series 
of articles; nor has it any bearing 
on the order of presentation. We 
present the data on certain cities 
when the facts are ready for pres- 
entation; dates of installation or 
salaries being paid have nothing to 
do with the order of presentation. 


ATLANTA 


Atlanta, Georgia, installed its 4-79- 
4112 Austin Organ in 1911, with 
Mr. Edwin H. Lemare giving the 
first recitals. The official organ- 
ists to date have been: 

Dr. Percy Starnes 

Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft 

Mr. Charlie Sheldon, Jr. 

Atlanta has always paid its. or- 
ganist and still does so. Mr. Shel- 
don evidently realizes the position 
and duties of a municipal organist 


and is acting accordingly, so that 


his work goes right along. At 
present the duties of the municipal 
organist include recitals regularly 
for one hour on Mondays at 3 


o’clock during the winter and on 
Sundays during the summer. These 
recitals are broadcast over WSB, 
and in the winter there is no effort 
to encourage an actual audience. 
Mr. Sheldon writes: 

“Our auditorium is in very bad 
shape and we are looking forward 
to the time when we shall have a 
new one, which I hope will be 
soon. During the winter months 
it is so cold (due to an inadequate 
heating-plant) that I make the re- 
citals a broadcast feature nearly al- 
together. But during the summer 
we have the public present in the 
auditorium for all the recitals. 

“Our organ plays a big part in 


- nearly all the affairs held in the 


auditorium. I draw the line at 
prize fights, though I played for 
one such event as an experiment. 
We have had five plays since the 
first of the year, of the type of 
pageants, and the organ was not 
only an organ on those occasions 
but served as an orchestra as well. 
It is also used for religious serv- 
ices. So you will see that we could 
not get along without it. 

“The city organist is allowed to 
charge for his services for all 
shows, plays, conventions, etc.— 
such as the automobile show, land 
show, etc. etc.” 

Mr. Sheldon has been official 
organist since 1914—quite a record. 
In addition to his salary as muni- 
cipal organist, his fees for the 
special events, and his salary as 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, he is also 
organist of the Jewish Temple, 
and “I manage to get along,” he 
comments. So we have another 
municipal organist making ends 
meet, to put it mildly. 


MEMPHIS 
At Memphis, Tennessee, we have 
a different story. It is one of the 
newest municipal installations—in 


fact a double installation. Readers 
will find its stoplist, and an article 
by Mr. Maurice E. Hardy, in 
T.A.O. for June, 1929. It is a 5-150- 
7644 Kimball with two consoles, 
and the console photograph was. 
published in the May 1929 issue. 

Mr. Adolph Steuterman makes 
three interesting comments: 

“The only organ recitals given 
on the municipal organ were those 
I arranged during the A.G.O. con- 
vention in June 1929 and during 
the Tri-State convention in the 
same month a year later. 

“The organ is really two instru- 
ments. There is a four-manual 
console in South Hall and a five- 
manual in North Hall; these two 
Halls can be made into one, how- 
ever, and the organs are so ar- 
ranged that both may be played 
from the larger console. The speci- 
fications were designed with this in 
view. 

“T can give no explanation for 
the purchase and installation of 
such fine instruments and then 
their virtual abandonment by the 
City.” 

From the stoplist we judge that, 
if the sound does not go from one 
set of chambers into the wrong 
auditorium, this instrument can be 
played simultaneously by two 
organists at the two consoles, each 
with his section of the instrument 
at his exclusive command; but pre- 
sumably this situation does not ex- 
ist in actual practise, for the vari- 
ous organ chambers are probably 
not so located. 

Mr. Charles M. Courboin gave 
the opening recitals, but the city 
presented no recitals since then, no 
official organist has even been en- 
gaged, and no series of recitals 
have ever been arranged by the 
city. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Another instance in which the 
municipal organ stands silent is 
that of the 4-70 Skinner installed 
in 1917 in the municipal auditorium 
in Portland, Oregon. No recitals 
are given now regularly, nor were 
any given this season. During its 
first year the following organists. 





A CONVENTION PLAYER 
Mr. Thomas Crawford, organist and 
composer, representing Canada on 
the New York convention of the 
N.A.O. in September. 


gave recitals: Lucien E. Becker, 
William R. Boone, Frederick W. 
Goodrich, and William E. Zeuch of 
the Skinner organization. Recitals 
then were given every Sunday 
afternoon from October to March; 
the last series was given in 1926. 
At present there is no official or- 
ganist. Mr. Goodrich was virtually 
the official organist for such im- 
portant events of the War years as 
the visit of President Wilson, Vice- 
president Dawes, and the memorial 
service to President Harding, etc. 

Mr. Frederick W. Goodrich 
writes: 

“The Sunday afternoon recitals 
given for nearly nine years were 
fairly successful, but organ music 
did not get a fair chance, as the 
city insisted that other ‘attrac- 
tions’ be placed on the programs. 
The visits of the itinerant organ- 
ists of the Bonnet, Dupre type have 
not helped matters; their pro- 
grams, mostly of one style and one 
school, have not impressed the 
listeners enough to make repeti- 
tions possible. 

“Organ music does not get a 
chance over the radio. The stan- 
dards of the average person in re- 
gard to organ music are of the very 
low type, inspired by their asso- 
ciation of the instrument itself with 
the cheap style of performance 
commonly heard over the radio. 
Besides, our orchestra now gives 
Sunday afternoon popular concerts 
which have taken the place of the 
organ recitals; in this regard at 
least we won the fight, for we thus 
established a supply of high quality 


music at low admission price.” 
Mr. Goodrich lists a_ splendid 
array of ,attractions of sterling 


worth in a musical way, so that if 
the organ were to be restored, the 
organist would find himself facing 


Or 


an exceedingly difficult task. 
should we say an exceedingly easy 
one? Certainly an_ increasingly 
high standard of taste in music will 
make the problem of the municipal 
organist much simpler. 
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OUR PROGRAMS 
COMMENTS THAT GUIDE T, A. 0. IN 
PROGRAM-PRINTING 
About ten years ago T.A.O. under- 
took to discover the preferences 01 
its readers in the printing of recital 
and church-service programs. Again 
we are putting some questions to our 
readers in order to know how to 
serve their interests best, sending 
these questions along with the cur- 
rent renewal notices each month (to 
save postage for ourselves and our 

readers). 

Herewith we give a few comments 
as they come, for the purpose of 
clarifying the program situation and 
showing all our readers, particular- 
ly those who submit programs for 
print, why our program columns are 
conducted as they are: 

“Too many recital programs are 
a bore. Pictures are valuable as they 
illustrate interesting organ cases, 
churches, and places of interest in 
out of the way locations that not 
everyone can visit.” 

“T think you have been wrong in 
your attitude toward programs: to 
my mind they are valuable not to 
show just the new or unusual things 
that are being used, but essentially 
to interest and help us all by show- 
ing program-construction, progres- 
sion of numbers, contrasts, relative 
use of wellknown and novel things, 
etc. And where interest warrants, 
give the beginner and the unknown 
some recognition of his programs, 
for his encouragement.” 

Our effort has always been to do 
just that; but in order to show pro- 
gram-construction intelligently, some 
basis of judgment must be establish- 
ed in order to avoid showing pro- 
gram-distortion. The difficulty is 
that an editorial staff that admits 
badly-constructed programs to_ its 
program-page at once becomes, in a 
measure, a party to the crime and an 
endorser of the faulty program. The 
complete answer to the points raised 
will be given in a later issue, not for 
the sake of vindicating a policy but 
for the better purpose of inciting dis- 
cussion and discovering the facts on 
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ANOTHER N.A.O. ARTIST 
Mr. Edward Eigenschenk repre- 
sents the coming generation of re- 
citalists and comes from Chicago to 


exemplify his art at the New York 
City convention. 
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all sides of the question. Programs 
are vital; they are the only thing, 
other than lessons, an organist offers 
for the money he receives. 

“T think master artists should have 
tribute paid them,” writes one reader 
in reference to T.A.O.’s Calendar of 
the Month; “the spirit of America is 
a little remiss in this, for the pres- 
ent makes such demands that often 
we neglect the past and fail to recog- 
nize and honor those who paved the 
way for us.” 

“Print programs of Easter etc. far 
enough ahead for us to get ideas, or- 
der music, and teach it to our choirs 
in time,” writes another. T.A.O. has 
usually printed the special programs 
four weeks ahead; we shall advance 
these things another month in the 
future. 

“There can be only one answer: 
If a certain program contains some 
point of special interest, or will open 
up a new thought in program-build- 
ing, or even serve as a model of 
classical perfection, then give your 
readers this information. . . . Publish 
only those programs upon which you 
would willingly devote several para- 
graphs, pointing out why that par- 
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ticular program is worth of study.” inclu 

This would indeed be ideal but in one 
the severe standards T.A.O. staff has prog 
in mind for recital programs, very not t 
few could be accepted. Not that the see 1 
staff has high-brow notions but want 
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merely that our opinions are based 
on the ideas of innumerable recital- 
ists whereas the average recitalist is 
influenced only by a very narrow 
circle and is likely to have well- 
developed prejudices and _prefer- 
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A NEW YORKER 
Mrs. Charlotte Matthewson Lock- 
wood is representative of the young- 
er generation of brilliant women or- 
ganists of the Metropolis, on the 
N.A.O. convention program. 


ences. And prejudices and prefer- 


ences spoil rather than help a pro- 
gram that is offered for an audience. 
Finally, the audience is at least 75% 
of the program. A program ideal 


for a conservatory audience is 
ridiculous for the public. That, in- 
cidentally, is why playing a program 
for a convention of organists is so 
disastrous. If the player makes a 
program for the profession, he sacri- 
fices the opportunity of making 
friends for the organ recital where 
friends are most needed ; if-he makes 
his program for the public, he gains 
the scorn of the profession. T:A.O.’s 
conclusion thus far leans toward the 
idea of presenting complete pro- 
grams only in accordance with Mr. 
Roth’s ideas as herewith quoted, 
eliminating all the endless repetitions 
from the other programs in order to 
show our readers which of the con- 
temporary works are most frequent- 
ly used. 

“It might be worthy of considera- 
tion to refuse to print a recitalist’s 
name over his program unless the 
name of the builder of the organ was 
included on the program,” suggests 
one reader. It is a good suggestion; 
programs are printed as programs, 
not to advertise individuals. We can 
see the selfishness of ministers who 
want their own names printed on the 
front page of the church calendar 
but see to it that the organist’s name 
is not there. The builder of a good 
organ deserves as much credit as the 
person who plays a good recital on 
that organ. 
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Recital 


Selections 


RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign is used to mark the 
first number of any program given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title 1t shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. 

_ Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of issue. 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a special favorite with your audience? 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
*Simonds— I am Sol Recedit 
Vierne—Andante. Allegro. (1) 
Haydn—Serenade, Op. 3-5 
Palmgren—May Night 
Harwood—In Exitu Israel 
*Barnes—3 mvts. Son. 1 
Weber—Prayer (Freischutz) 
Handel—Finale (6 Violin Son.) 
Weatherdon—Legende Roman- 
tique 
Diggle—Toccata Jubilant 
LOWE D. BARTRUFF 
UNIV. OF WASHINGTON 
*Guilmant—Sonata 1 
Ferrata—Nocturne 
Barnes—Chanson. Esquisse.* 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Kinder—Springtime 
Bonnett—Romance. Elfes. 
d’Evry—Meditation. Toccata. 
*PALMER CHRISTIAN 
R. C. CATHEDRAL—TOLEDO, OHIO 
*Faulkes—Concert Prelude and 
Fugue 
Elgar—Andante (Son. G) 
Fox—Finale 
Corelli—Prelude 
Clerambault—Prelude 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue D 
Haag—Aftonfrid 
Andriessen—Chorale 
Schumann—Sketch Df 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Widor—Finale (6) 
JAMES S. CONSTANTINE 
UNIV. OF VIRGINIA 
*Maitland—Concert Overture A 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Dethier—The Brook 
3ach—Air (Suite D) 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—THE FDpItTors 

















ANOTHER NEW YORKER 
Mr. Carl Weinrich, another con- 
vention recitalist, is representative 
of the masculine branch of New 
York’s coming generation of players. 


Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Borodine—Notturno 
Andrews—Con Grazia 
Londonderry Air, arr. Sanders 
Bonnet—Concert Variations 
*ARTHUR DEPEW 
FIRST PRESB.—GOSHEN, N. Y. 
Dedicating Austin Organ 
*Wagner—Int. Act. 3, Lohengrin 
Wagner—Int. and Liebestod, 
Trist. 
Wagner—Evening Star Song 
Wagner—Good-Friday, Parsifal 
Salome—Offertoire Df 
Seeboeck—Serenata Napolitana 
Henrich—Vox Angelica 
Grieg— Daybreak 
Gounod—F aust Fantasia 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
ST. PAUL’S—WINSTON-SALEM 
* A ndriessen—Chorale 
Rinck—Rondo (Flute Conc.) 
Novak—In the Church 
Liszt—Ad Nos ad Salutarem 
Bach—Arioso Do Stay Here 
Bach—Badinerie 
Bach—Cathedral Prelude and 
Fugue 
Moussorgsky—Ox Cart 
MacDowell—Humming Bird 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Dickinson—Intermezzo. Scherzo. 
Romance. (Storm King) 
Sinding—Norwegian Rhapsody 
*DR. F. T. EGENER 
ST. CLEMENT’S—PRESTON, ONT. 
Dedicating Casavant 
*Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Schubert—Unfinished Symphony 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Schubert—Moment Musical* 
Guilmant—Funeral March and 
Chant 
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Nevin—Sketches of the City* 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Egener—Mountain Streams 
Egener—Serenade* 
Lemmens—The Storm 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
Widor—Toccata (5) 


*C. HAROLD EINECKE 

PARK CONG.—GRAND RAPIDS 
*Bach—Prelude and Fugue Dm 
Zimmerman—April Song 


Liszt—Liebestraum 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 


Drink to me Only, folk-tune 
Revery on a hymntune 
Verdi—Grand March, Aida 
*Mendelssohn—Sonata Dm 
Stoughton—Deepening Shadows 
Jacob—Sunrise 
Dvorak—New World Largo 
Schminke—March of Toys 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Revery on a hymntune 
Widor—Finale (2) 

Selections 
Bornschein—French Clock 
Nevin—Tragedy of Tin Soldier 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie 
Lester—Ebon Lute 
Mueller—Thou art the Rock 
Gaul—Wind in the Grass 
Gaul—Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Miles—-Paraphrase on St. Kevin 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Dunkley—Song of the Bayou 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Hawks—Southern Fantasy 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Stewart—Under the Stars 
Sabin—Bouree D 
Stoughton—Pygmies 


FRANKLIN GLYNN 
CHURCH ST. M. E.—KNOXVILLE 
Dedicating Pilcher 
*Guilmant—Grand Choeur 
Bach—Deck Thyself 
Bach—Gavotte G* 
Smart—Air with Variations* 


Delibes—Musique des Automates 


Handel—Largo 
Hollins—Concert Rondo* 
Scott—Folk Song 
Rogers—Scherzo (Son. 1) 
Improvisation 
Sieblius—Finlandia 


MISS H. L. HECTOR 

LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
*Franck—Piece Heroique 
Valentini—Minuet 


DR. SAMUEL J. RIEGEL 

OUTDOOR ORGAN—SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
tRiegel—Angelus at Old Mission 
Wagner—Prayer from Lohengrin 
Riegel—Easter Postlude 
Baily—Finale (2nd) 
Matthews—Cantilena D 
Riegel—Morning Song 
Riegel—Grande ‘Choeur Recessional 
Group of College Songs 
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Bach—Christ came to Jordan 
Bach—Toccata Dm 
Karg-Elert—Harmonies du Soir 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
Bonnet—Romance sans Paroles 
Dupre—Cortege et Litanie 
*ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 
FIRST PRESB.—TARENTUM, PA. 
Dedicating Hillgreen-Lane 
*Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Gluck—Ballet of Happy Spirits 
Guilmant-—Sonata 1 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Boellmann—Ronde Francaise 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Tchaikowsky—Arabian Dance 
Mulet—Toccata Tu es Petra 


HARRY B. JEPSON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
*Yon—Sonata Chromatica 
Roger-Ducasse—Pastorale 
Borowski—Meditation-Elegie 
Tournemire—Fantasie et Choral 
(Mystique 5) 
Rebikoff—Alla Marcia 
Karganoff—Reproche 
Mulet—Tu Es Petra 
*Franck—Chorale 2 
Jepson—Pastel 
Bach—Toccata F 
Dupre—Cortege et Litanie 
Couperin—Le Carillon de Cythere 
Reubke—Excerpt, 94 Psalm Son- 
ata 
*Bach—Prelude and Fugue Em 
Bach—Von Gott will ich Nich 
Franck—Priere 
Dupre—Prelude and Fugue Op. 
7-3 
Bingham—3 Harmonies of Flor- 
ence 
Vierne—Finale (1) 
*Maleingreau—Suite Op. 
mivts.) 
Sowerby—Comes Autumn Time 
Bach—Nun Komm der Heiden 
Jepson—Masquerade 
Simonds—Prelude in 8th Mode 
Bonnet—Elfs 
Urteaga—Salida 
MRS. A. J. KELTIE 
FIRST PRESB.—LONG BEACH, CAL. 
*Handel—Overture Occ. Oratorio 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
McAmis—Dreams 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
*V odorinski—Prelude Csm 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
Schubert—Marche Militaire 
Pierne—Guardian Angel 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 
*Tombelle—Toccata 


W idor—Pastorale 
Dethier—Andante Cantabile 
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Thiele—Theme and Variations Af* 


Grace—Reverie on University 
Bourdon—Carillons 
Cole—Rhapsody* 
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Karg-Elert—2 Choralpreludes 
Reger—Fantasia and Fugue Bach 
RALPH KENNETH LEA Gu 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY . 
*Franck—Fantasie A W 
Bach—Prelude Bm 
Karg-Elert—Legend of Mountain Gt 
Widor—Toccata. Scherzo. (4) 
Bossi—Beatitude 
Dett—Song of the Shrine 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie 
Bonnett—Rhapsodie Catalane 
HUGH McAMIS K: 
ALL SAINTS—GREAT NECK, L. I. 
*Handel-—Overture Alcina He 
Schubert—Ave Maria R; 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm Bt 
Valentini—Minuet B: 
Franck—Chorale Am B: 
Mendelssohn—Spring Song Be 
Bartok—Hungarian Folksong . ¥, 
Wagner—Int. Act 3, Lohengrin F; 


EDWARD G. MEAD 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 

*Vierne—Allegro (2) *} 
Wagner—Prelude to Parsifal W 
Bach—Fugue Am* W 
Stoughton—Persian Suite* | 
Delamarter—Carillon W 
Widor—March (3) W 

ERNEST MITCHELL R 

GRACE CHURCH—NEW YORK 
*Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Saint-Saens—Fantasia Df L 
Tournemire—Mystic Organ, 23 \ 
Vierne—Scherzo (2) 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Widor—Finale (7) 

T. L. RICKABY 

PRESB.—TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 
*Rubinstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 
Lott—Offertoire Dm 
Shelley—Cantilene* 
Capocci—Allegro Moderato. Pas- 

torale. 
Ward—Toccata 
Mendelssohn—Spring Song 
Aletter—Rendevous* 
Guilmant—Allegro, Son. 3 
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FRED FAASSEN 
SHILOH TEMPLE—ZION, ILL. 

Clokey—Wind in the Trees 
Sturges—Meditation 
Hoeck—From Chapel Walls 
Guilmant—Lento (Son. 7) 
Wolstenholme—Question-Answer. 
Rheinberger—Vision 
Guilmant—Allegretto Bm 
Mason—Cloister Scene 
Mason—Ode to the Mountains 
Rogers—Prelude D 
McAmis—Dreams 
Goodwin—In a Garden 
Grotton—Caress 
Frysinger—Eventide 
Guilmant—Prayer and Cradle Song 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Friml—Chanson 
Dickinson—Reverie t] 
Stewart—Epithalamium (Tempest) Pp 
Guilmant—Lamentation I 
Jenkins—Night f 
Noble—Solemn Prelude . 
Ketelby—Sanctuary of the Heart 
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*Clokey—Wind in Pines 
Tosselli—Serenade 
Stoughton—Saki* 
Guilmant—Marche Triomphale 
Liszt—Rigoletto Fantasia 
Webber—Concertstucke 
The Rubinstein, Webber, and 
Guilmant Marche were played in 
organ-piano duet version. 
*HENRY F. SEIBERT 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
*Wagner—Parsifal Prelude 
Arcadelt—Ave Maria 
Karg-Elert—Bouree et Musette 
Mansfield—Concert Scherzo F 
Handel—Largo 
Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Burnap—Pleyel’s Hymn 
Bach—O Sacred Head 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
*G. CRISS SIMPSON 
FIRST M. E.—OTTAWA, KAN. 
*Bach—Toccata F 
Widor—Andante (Gothique) 
Widor—Pastorale (2) 
Dallier—Morning Star 
Widor—Variations (5)* 
Widor—Cantabile (5) 
Rogers—Capriccio (Son. 3) 
Dupre—Berceuse Breton 
Bach—In Thee is Gladness 
Lemare—Angelus 
Widor—Finale (7) 
LUTHER T. SPAYDE 
CENTRAL COLLEGE—LAFAYETTE 
*Guilmant—Allegro (Son. 1) 
Bach—Herzlich thut mich Ver- 
lagen 
Bach—In dir ist Freude 
Bach—Loure (Cello Suite) 
Middelschulte—Passacaglia 
Dvorak—New World Largo 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie 
Russel—Bells of St. Anne 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 
Widor—Toccata (5) 
DR. LATHAM TRUE 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 
*Warner—Sea Sketch 
Milford—Sea Prelude 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Dillon—Ocean Depths 
Schumann—Concerto Am. Inter- 
mezzo 
Grieg—Adagio, Con. Am 
*Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Mendelssohn—2nd Mvt., Conc. Gm 
Bach—Sacred Head once Wounded 
Bach—Prelude a la Gigue 
Mendelssohn—2 mvts., Son. Cm 
Nevin—The Rosary 
Clokey—Grandmother Knitting 
Debussy—Blessed Damosel 
In the first program the last 
three numbers were for organ- 
piano duet; in the second program 
Donald P. Morgan played the 
organ solos, with Dr, True playing 
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the piano in the organ-piano ar- 
rangements of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. 

CORNELIUS VAN REES 
BAPTIST TEMPLE—BROOKLYN 
*Bach—Adagio. Allegro. (Con. 2) 

Martini—Gavotte 
Beethoven—Andante, Sym. 5* 
Soderman—Swedish Wedding 
March 
Guilmant—Scherzo, Son. 5 
Rossini—Overture, William Tell 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Gounod—Funeral March Marion- 
ette 
Tchaikowsky—Nutcracker Suite 
(7 Movements) 
Van Rees—A Boat Song 
Chimes on a hymntune 
Meyerbeer—Coronation March 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Request Program 
*Verdi—Triumphal March 
Martin—Evensong 
Wagner—Fire Music 
Bird—Oriental Sketch 3 
Boellmann—Gothique Suite 
Whitford—Sing Sweet Harp 
Nevin—Carnival 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Commencement Recital 
*Dubois—Fiat Lux 
Whitford—Sing Sweet Harp 
Stoughton—March of the Gnomes 
Thiele—Chromatic Fantasia 
Bells of Old Dartmouth 
Nevin—Carnival 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 


THORNTON C. WILCOX 
EMMANUEL REF.—HANOVER, PA. 
*West—Old Easter Melody* 
Spiritual, Deep River 
Spiritual, Nobody Knows* 
Handel—Largo 
Sturges—Caprice* 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile* 
Burnap—Pleyel’s Hymn 


Special Programs 


A Few Recitals Selected from the 
Many for Various Reasons 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 
CHICAGO TEMPLE—CHICAGO, ILL. 
Rossini—Barber of Seville Overture 
Stoughton—Tanglewood Tales (3) 

Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Bird—Oriental Sketch Cm 
Mulet—Carillon-Sortie 

This was the 49th recital of the 
7th season of Tuesday and Friday 
noonhour programs. It opens splen- 
didly with the popular Rossini, fol- 
lows with a fine piece of idiomatic 
organ writing by an American who 
knows well how to use the color pos- 
sibilities of the modern organ, and 
then we have the lovely Macfarlane 
melody with Chimes, the highly ori- 
ental picture, and finally the solid 
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diet. And the solid diet was both 
well prepared for and well chosen. 
PAUL H. EICKMEYER 
(Place not mentioned) 

Johnston—Evensong 
Vierne—Intermezzo (3rd) 
Kinder—Serenade 
Handel—Largo 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Korsakoff—Bumble-Bee 
Karg-Elert—Starlight 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 

We have often wondered why a 
recital could not open with some 
soft, lovely, tuneful music; this one 
does. Then the kind of Vierne any- 
one can like, again the charming 
Macfarlane melody, the Bumble- 
Bee for color (and perhaps humor, 
if such exists in music), the harmon- 
ic Karg-Elert, and something Rus- 
sian and big-sounding to end with. 
They too will come back for more. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER 
*Wagner—Parsifal Prelude 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Stoughton—Pygmies 
Sibelius—Finlandia* 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm* 
Molloy—Loves Old Sweet Song 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Yon—Concert Study No. 1 

Aftre trying the organist and or- 
gan recital on the Aeolian concert or- 
gan in the new Center, at White 
Plains, N. Y., when the instrument 
was first installed, the management 
found them unsatisfactory to the 
public and dropped organ recitals. 
This summer they are again trying 
the organist. This initial program 
by Mr. Seibert, with interpolated so- 
prano solos as indicated, is, in our 
opinion, about an ideal presentation. 
It opens with a fine group of splendid 
music, in adroit sequence; then we 
have a true organ classic, and final 
ly, when the audience is likely to be 
growing restless, the sugary things, 
ending with something of Mr. Yon 
which every audience will like. This 
is a splendid program for its pur- 


pose. 
AS 


A Program-Note 
GIUSEPPE FERRATA 
OVERTURE TRIOMPHALE 
A dramatic theme set for full or- 
gan at once attracts attention, and 
in conjunction with a melody of 
a quieter character is worked over 
quite fully. A section of more placid 


‘loveliness offers contrast before the 


Composer returns to the initial ma- 
terial for a dramatic and brilliant 
close. Indeed, a fine product from 
the pen of one of our late and sin- 


‘cerely lamented artists—C. Harotp 


EINECKE. 
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Mercersburg Recitals 

A Brief Summary of the Work of 
Mr. E. Arne Hovdesven 

By DANIEL HEEFNER 


“Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, 
but the music there.” 
—POoPE 





M9 O BE the organist and 
cmd choirmaster in a school for 


boys is not an easy fo- 
WY, sition. To carry forward 

this work in the right di- 
rection in a school of five hundred 
boys in a village often called “the 
Oxford of the State” of Pennsyl- 
vania by a columnist of a metropoli- 
tan newspaper, is a work that cannot 
go —_- unnoticed. Mr. E. Arne 
Hovdesven has completed his third 
year as organist and choirmaster at 
Mercersburg Academy. 

The Chapel, one of the finest 
buildings of its kind in the state, 
with a 4m Skinner Organ, is a crea- 
tion of Ralph Adams Cram. Hun- 
dreds of people visit the campus ot 
this internationally known prepara- 
tory school weekly to listen to the 
music from the forty-three bell 
carillon, played by Mr. Bryan Baker, 
and the organ recitals given by Mr. 
Hovdesven. The Chapel, which 
seats eleven hundred comfortably, is 
furnished beautifully. A_ difficult 
job is that of producing music which 
will favorably rise to the beauty of 
this miniature cathedral—with its 
rich stained glass, hand-wrought 
iron, gorgeous wood and stone carv- 
ing, and galaxy of memorials. 

Mr. Hovdesven’s ability and artis- 
try bring to his hearers such music 
that one often finds his mind wan- 
dering toward the great cathedrals of 
the Old World. His selections are 
well chosen and include the type of 
music understood by the lowliest vil- 
lager and that praised by the profes- 
sional music critic. He never over- 
looks the fact that his audience is 
made up of men, women and chil- 
dren from every walk of life. Brief 
program-notes accompany each num- 
ber on the printed programs. 

Mr. Hovdesven includes the works 
of many American composers and 
his programs have brought him a 
great reputation in the historic 
Cumberland Valley and have also 
brought together weekly several 
hundred people, many of whom 
come from a great distance to hear 
this artist. Many of the audiences 
enjoy his arrangements of Stephen 
Foster’s songs; there are those 
whose delight lies in the rhythm ot 
Negro spirituals. The breadth with 
which he selects his programs is al- 
most uncanny. 
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“MR. E. 







i , i. 
ARNE HOVDESVEN 





Formerly of New York City where he not only practised the arts of 
church and recital playing but also gained the vast advantages of the 
experience that comes to a public performer who has been able to 


make a success of theater work. 


The Academy Choir (approxi- 
mately 50 members) of which Mr. 
Hovdesven is director, has a wide 
reputation in southern Pennsylvania. 
Most of its numbers are sung unac- 
companied. Boys are enrolled at the 
Academy from almost every state in 
the United States and from many 
foreign countries. On each Sunday 
parents and guests of the school at- 








Get Your Share Too 


This magazine is filled with in- 
numerable ideas, covering every 
possible phase of the organ world. 
Some of them are of use to you— 
will make you of greater usefulness 
to your community. Only you can 
judge which ideas they are or when 
they can be of use. But if you can- 
not find them again when you want 
them, of what use are they? Why 
not keep a little 3 x 5 card index 
file, one card to each subject, and 
on these cards make note of the 
special items in these pages that 
seem especially applicable to your 
work, so that when you need them, 
you'll know instantly where to find 
them again? 























tend these services and it is a critical 
congregation indeed which listens to 
the music from the choir and the 
organ. It will be recalled that the 
two Coolidge sons were students at 
Mercersburg Academy. 

Mr. Hovdesven is a graduate of 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
where he received instruction in 
theory from Dr. F. Melius Christian- 
sen, who was perhaps the greatest 
influence in his career. He con- 
tinued at the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York City, where he 
studied organ with Gaston Dethier 
and composition with Dr. Percy 
Goetchious. At Columbia Univer- 
sity Mr. Hovdesven received organ 
instruction from Charles Henry 
Doersam and studied choir conduct- 
ing with Dr. Henry Hall. He also 
studied at Fontainebleau with Widor 
and Henri Libert. 

Mr. Hovdesven taught music at 
St. Olaf College for three years. 
For five years he was engaged in 
church, theater and recital work in 
New York City, his recitals includ- 
ing those given at Town Hall, 
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Wanamaker Auditorium, Westches- 
ter County Auditorium, and the 
Colony, Rivoli, and Capitol Thea- 
ters. He first broadcast from the 
St. Olaf College radio station in 
1922. In New York City he has 
given radio recitals from the 
Aeolian, Estey, and Welte studios. 

Since coming to Mercersburg, Mr. 
Hovdesven has played many dedica- 
tion recitals and has made for the 
Moller “Artiste” a number of rec- 
ords which are exceedingyl well 
done. 

His style and flexibility of playing, 
his artistic sense of registration, and 
the variety of his programs bring to 
Mercersburg Academy music-lovers 
from every section of the country. 
Critics have referred to his work as 
“a galaxy of loveliness.” 


$500 OFFERED— 

The New York Association of 
Music School Settlements offers a 
prize for a composition suited to 
amateur groups; competition 
closes Dec. 1. Full data from the 
Association, Room 328, Barbizon 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 


—YON IN ROME— 
Pietro A. Yon, internationally 
famous organist and composer, is 
enjoying “some of the good things” 
of life in Rome during the sum- 
mer, as he again visits his native 
land: Mr. Yon, it will be remem- 
bered, is the only person ever to 
be honored by being made Honor- 
ary Organist of the Vatican. 
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—N. A. O. CONVENTION— 
The 24th annual convention, being 
held in New. York City Sept. 7-11, 
includes these players: 

Thomas Crawford, Edward 
Eigenschenk, Charles Henry Doer- 
sam, and Mrs. Pearl Emley Elliott. 

The “tour of the churches” is to 
include Holy Communion where 
Lynnwood Farnam played, St. 
Bartholomew’s, St. John’s Cathed- 
ral, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Temple Emanu-El, and Trinity; 
and the present organists of these 
churches are: Carl Weinrich, Dr. 
David McK.Williams, Dr. Myles 
Farrow, Pietro A. Yon, and Gott- 
fried H. Federlein. 

The demonstrators of the above 
organs are, in alphabetical order, 
Mr. Federlein, P. Giaquinto, Mrs. 
C. M. Lockwood, Vernon de Tar, 
and Carl Weinrich. 

Choral music is to be made “an 
outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion.” It will be discussed or dem- 
onstrated by Dr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Dickinson, Prof. Rowland W. 
Dunham, Father Wm. J. Finn, 
Hugh Ross, and Dr. Harry A. 
Sykes. 

One of the dddities of the con- 
vention will be Hans Barth’s dem- 
onstration on his recently invented 
quarter-tone piano. 

—1932 EXAMS.— 
The Guild announces the following 
details of the 1932 examinations 
for the Associate and Fellow certi- 
ficates : 


CHAPEL: MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


Frank Wright is chairman of the 
committee; the date is May 26-7. 

Passing marks require 50% of 
each item and 70% of totals. 

Fees are $15 and $20 respective- 
ly for the two certificates. 

Associate 

Bach’s Cm Fugue 

Franck’s Chorale Am 

Read trio at sight. 

Read 4-part vocal score at sight. 

Transposition, one tone. 

Harmonize at sight in 4-parts a 
given melody. 

Modulation. 

Fellow 

Bach’s Prelude Ef 

Harwood’s Dithyramb 

Vocal-score sight-reading in- 
cludes four-cleff work and transpo- 
sition goes a major third; impro- 
visation and figured-bass harmon- 
ization are added to the Associate 
organ work. 

Paper Work 

Counterpoint in all branches is 
required for each certificate, and 
the Fellow must take dictation in 
four parts. 

An original hymntune is re- 
quired of the Associate, something 
more elaborate in four parts to 
given words is required of Fellows. 

Answers to fugue subjects and 
the exposition of a four-part fugue 
are required of the Associate and 
Fellow respectively. 

As usual, there are two sets of 
papers, each allowing 3% hours. 








The Old Town Invites 


AYING aside our own 
2 preconceived notions and 

visiting the other fellow’s 
p town to see what he is do- 

ing and how he is doing it 
is a profitable experience. The 
National Association of Organists is 
inviting the profession to come to its 
headquarters and see what New 
York City has to offer. The ideal 
time for such a visit would be in 
January or February, but the ideal 
does not prevail anywhere in life, so 
we make the best of conditions as 
they are. 

In coming to New York and in- 
specting its organ world we ask the 
visitor to remember that in not a 
single church will he find music at 
its representative best. Vacations 
extend from May to October, and 
though music theoretically resumes 
in October, excellent work can hard- 
ly be expected till November or De- 
cember. Besides that, conditions 
which are thought to be so ideal here 
are anything but ideal when we come 
face to face with them. The New 
York organist works against greater 
odds than he ever gets credit for. 

It is easy to dispose of the theater 
world first, for Mr. Jesse Crawford 
at the Paramount is virtually the on- 
ly famous organist who is still a fea- 
tured part of the program. He ap- 
pears as a modest, likable, expert 
entertainer; a fellow-organist can 
watch his work without fear of be- 
ing personally disturbed by any pos- 
sible bad habits Mr. Crawford may 
have, for he has none. Yet he is 
able to so use the Wurlitzer Organ 
at his command that he is, as the 
visitor will undoubtedly find, one of 
the best-applauded parts of a varied 
program. The prejudiced ear will 


not find anything good in Mr. Craw- 
ford’s work, but the rest of us will 
easily discover why he is able to 
make a high salary and keep on mak- 
ing it year after year. He has much 
to teach the serious professional or- 
ganist. It will take a half-dozen vis- 





Editorial Reflections 


its to the Paramount before the com- 
plete lesson is learned. 


The Roxy has its three-consoled 
Kimball Organ, an excellent example 
of theater work, but the instrument 
has not been given much chance on 
the program in recent years; often 
the visitor will not hear it at all. The 
rest of the program is worth noting. 
Sometimes the Roxy bill presents a 
model of continuity and program- 
building. But this valuable lesson, 
like all others, can be learned only 
by an observer blessed with a proper 
approach. This theater is, or at least 
was during the past few years, the 
only consistently artistic motion- 
picture show-house in the City; its 
feature-films may be terrible and of- 
ten are, but usually the surrounding 








Our Schedule 


Ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 

20th, last form sent to press; 

15th, first form sent to press; 

roth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 

Ist, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 

Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. 

Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. 

T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries ; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine’s 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly main- 
tained or partially ignored at 
the will of the 
Editors in carry- AMERICAN 
ing out the pur- ANIST 
pose of the publi- e 5 


cation. 




















program has atoned for the feature’s 
inexcusable cheapness. 


New York has no municipal or- 
ganist and never will have. Mr. 
Samuel A. Baldwin has been giving 
a notable series of recitals every 
Wednesday and Sunday afternoon 
through the season at the College of 
the City of New York; that fine 
group of buildings is well worth a 
visit even if the organ is silent. 
Town Hall in a measure serves for 
community purposes; Mr. Henry F. 
Seibert through the music season 
gives weekly recitals there in con- 
nection with regular lectures, to paid 
admission. Other than these two 
there are no regular recitals except 
in the churches. 


The daily noon-hour recitals at 
Old Trinity by Mr. Channing 
Lefebvre and guest recitalists prob- 
ably reach the climax for volume, 
and at Grace Church a little farther 
north, but still emphatically in the 
down-town section, Mr. Ernest 
Mitchell gives a series of recitals 
through the season. There are many 
other series throughout the City, 
some extending through the season, 
some extending only for the month. 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson’s February 
series of Tuesday lecture-recitals at 
Union Theological Seminary, where 
now a church organist may graduate 
with the authorized academic degree 
of M.S.M. (Master of Sacred Musi- 
ic) is the most notable, and on top 
of this Dr. Dickinson carries on his 
Friday noon programs at the Brick 
Presbyterian all through Lent; in 
each case he draws capacity audi- 
ences. Both the Seminary and the 
Brick Church are worthy of a visit; 
they represent most important or- 
ganistic activities in the Metropolis. 


Among the churches worthy of a 
visit for the sake of the buildings are 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
frequently pictured as our Front 
Cover; Riverside Church, where the 
Convention has established its head- 
quarter; Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, perhaps the most inspiring and 
imposing of all modern churches, 
but with a console location almost as 
bad as an architect could possibly de- 
sign and stubbornly insist upon; St. 
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Bartholomew’s, which had the rec- 
ord for size and excellence of its 
mixed chorus, a record now being 
contended for by Mr. Milligan and 
Riverside Church; and St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Cathedral, where the emi- 
nent concert organist and composer, 
Mr. Pietro Yon, plays Kilgen’s larg- 
est organ and directs a great choral 
organization. 

Notable organs, representative of 
their builders’ best work, erected 
within the past few years and worthy 
of whatever time it takes to hear, or 
at least merely see, them are the 
Austin in St. George’s Church, where 
J. P. Morgan attends; the Estey in 
the Catholic Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament; the Hook & Hastings in 
Riverside Church; the Kilgen in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral; and the Pilcher 
in the Second Scientist. This list is 
confined to the most recent installa- 
tions of really large and adequate in- 
struments. 

But when it comes to church or- 
gans the Metropolis by no means can 
claim to possess the greatest products 
of our organ factories, for the Mol- 
ler Organ in the beautiful Cadet 
Chapel at West Point (the Chapel 
has frequently been used as our 
Front Cover) and the Austin Organ 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, both overtop anything 
any New York church has as yet 
been willing to undertake. 


And while we are outside the City 
we should not forget the new 
Aeolian Organ in Westchester Coun- 
ty Center at White Plains. Organ 
recitals were given there frequently 
last year when the organ was open- 
ed, and were again tried during the 
present summer. Nor dare we 
ignore the Rangerton Organ recent- 
ly developed by Captain Ranger in 
Newark, a short distance across the 
River; here indeed is something en- 
tirely new, whose merit by no means 
consists exclusively of novelty. 

To return to the City, we hope 
the visiting organists will take note 
of what the public schools are doing. 
The most recent development was 
the installation of seven or eight 
three-manual Estey Organs in that 
many of our highschools. The fea- 
ture most discussed by the news- 
papers—visual color—will be of no 
interest to professional organists, 
however interesting a talking-point it 
certainly is for salesmen and public 
school officials. 


Undoubtedly the most notable res- 
idence installation is that of the 
Aeolian in the Schwab residence at 
the beginning of Riverside Drive; 
the visitor, going northward on the 
buss, will easily note this castle-like 
building, standing on a complete city 
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block, with its ‘fine lawns surround- 
ing the house, and sturdy iron fence 
protecting the whole. And if this 
can be called the most notable we 
certainly must say that the Aeolian 
recently completed in the studio- 
residence of Mr. Archer Gibson is 
the finest, for it is the most modern 
and has been built to satisfy the 
tastes of one of the finest artists the 
organ world has ever seen. It is his 
own organ; he has in it exactly what 
he wants, voiced and finished exact- 
ly as he wants it. And that always 
produces a superb work of art. The 
organ builder has not yet been born 
whose ear and taste in organ tone 
can compare with those of Mr. Gib- 
son. The best part of it is that this 
instrument is being played over the 
air by Mr. Gibson in programs not 
ruined by unbelievable advertising 
which is not advertising at all but 
plain stupidity. Advertising does not 
knock a man down, stamp on his in- 
telligence, and then try to sell him 
something. 

Among boychoirs the chief is un- 
doubtedly the Cathedral of St. John 


C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
FIRST M. E.—COLUMBUS, OHIO 

French Program, Jan. 18 
Guilmant—Prelude (Son. 3) 
Salome—Cantaline 
Bonnet—Caprice Heroique 
“Sanctus”-—Gounod 
s. “O Divine Redeemer”—Gounod 
wv. “Chorus of Seraphim”—Dubois 
“Thy Way not Mine”—Bizet 
“By Babylon’s Wave”—Gounod 
Massenet—Angelus 

Negro Spirituals, Feb. 8 
Diton—Swing Low 
Lester—Southland Song 
Diton—Keep me From Sinking Down 
“Listen to the Lambs”—Dett 
mv. “Deep River’—Burleigh 
“Steal Away”—Fisher 
t. “I’m a Wand’rin’ ”»—Gaines 
“Goin’ Home”—arr. from Dvorak 
Archer—Roll Jordan Roll 

Russian Music, March 8 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Csm 


‘ Moussorsky—Une Larme 


Tchaikowsky—Andante Cant. (Sym. 5) 
“Hark What Mean”—Bortnainsky 
String qt. Rachmaninoff—Serenade 
“O Light Divine’—Kastalsky 
b. “When the King Went Forth’— 
Koeneman 
“Seraphic: Song”—Rubinstein 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cant. (St. Qt.) 
Good Friday, April 3 

Malling—Gethsemane 
Vretblad—Good-Friday Spell 
Loret—Easter Day 
Marchan 
Mercadante’s “Seven Last Words” 

Mr. Scholin’s Compositions, April 26 
Sonata Dm 
“Hear My Cry O God” 
“Be Merciful O Lord” 
a. “Fear Thou Not” 
“Make a Joyful Noise” 
Memories 

Mr. Scholin’s chorus of 40 voices con 
sists of 14 sopranos, 10 contraltos, 8 
tenors, and 8 basses. 
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with its perfectly adequate Choir 
School where the boys live, study, 
and play. This is New York’s most 
elaborate choir institution, but let us 
remind the visitor that the choir can- 
not be heard at anything like its best 
as early in the season as September. 

Chief among. the churches support- 
ing fine chorus choirs of adequately 
paid adult professional or semi-pro- 
fessional singers are _ Riverside 
Church, St. Bartholomew’s, the 
Brick Presbyterian, and the Old 
First Presbyterian, in that order of 
size. Probably the most notable ex- 
amples of the volunteer chorus is 
that of Mr. Seth Bingham in Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian; Mr. 
George Kemmer at St. George’s 
maintains an elaborate group of vol- 
unteer or semi-volunteer choirs. 

Of the quartet choirs there is no 
need to speak. Mr. Henry Hall 
Duncklee for many years maintained 
a prominent afternoon musicale with 
a quartet of soloists, but no other 
church has ever been able to do any- 
thing musically with that impossible 
excuse for a choir. Most of the 
New York City churches are striving 
for the paid chorus, with as many ot 
the four solo voices as their budget 
permits. The budget is the only ob- 
stacle preventing the adoption of the 
chorus with soloists choir in the 
Metropolis—and in many churches 
the budget is the ruling factor, sad 
as that state of affairs is. 

As a matter of curiosity, the visi- 
tor may want to go over to 57th 
Street to see Calvary’s combination 
church and apartment-hotel. This is 
not the only such combination in the 
City, but it is the most recent one, 
and it houses a fine example of the 
Welte Organ. Curiosity also will 
take the visitor to the Church of the 
Holy Communion where the late Dr. 
Farnam played during the years of 
his greatest fame—curiosity certain- 
ly, but no small degree of reverence 
and affectionate memory will go with 
most of us every time we visit this 
little old church by the rackety 
elevated. 

So much for the organ world of 
New York City, most briefly cata- 
logued. Of the organists there is not 
room to speak—and, besides, they 
can speak for themselves if they want 
to. Our alphabet of world-famous 
organists begins with Mr. J. Warren 
Andrews of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, whose pupils and 
friends reside in every state in the 
Union; and carries steadily through 
to Mr. Pietro A. Yon of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, whose compositions have 
carried his fame even farther than 
his pupils possibly could. In _ be- 
tween the A and the Y are innumer- 
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able men and women of national and 
international fame. 


Why so many want to come to 
New York to live and work is not 
entirely a mystery. It is the New 
World’s largest city, and there is 
value in mere size too, or the 
Kohinoor would never have attained 
fame. With its mere bulk it com- 
bines an open-minded attitude that is 
most wholesome. Here the citizen 
is quite likely to do as he pleases and 
spy on his neighbor to the minimum. 
The night life gets into the news- 
paper, for something within reach of 
the moron must be had to write about 
or there would be few newspapers; 
yet, aside from the evident slight re- 
gard for the other fellow’s rights, 
there is something most free and 
wholesome and genuine about New 
York that, once having made itself 
understood, gets into a man’s heart 
and mind and makes him like the 
place in spite of its mad pace. 

Undoubtedly the visitor will get 
bumped into and shoved around and 
told to step lively, and he’ll probably 
conclude that the average New 
Yorker would just as soon hit him 
over the head as to let him pass un- 
molested ; yet that is not the real at- 
titude. Here we must step lively or 
we die of starvation before we get 
home to dinner. Think what would 
happen if our chauffeurs took as 
much time to start, turn corners, and 
stop, as they take in the less con- 
gested cities. Yet if anything in the 
nature of an accident should happen 
to a man, at the busiest hour and the 
busiest intersection, there would in- 
stantly be hundreds of New Yorkers 
on the spot to render such assistance 
as they could. The one real charge 
against the character of New York 
comes entirely from the high per- 
centage of a certain class of foreign- 
intelligenced people who live in the 
City. They are neither a credit to 
New York nor to America but there 
is nothing New York can do about 
it—and nothing political New York 
wants to do about it so long as vot- 
ing is determined solely by age in- 
stead of by intelligence or tax-paying 
responsibilities. 

So we hope visitors will come to 
the N.A.O. convention in abundance, 
make it snappy while on the streets 
or in public places, get into the spirit 
of the place and try to enjoy it, see 
and hear without in the least writing 
a verdict of good merely because it 
is New York, and be self-assertive 
enough to make headway in a town 
that lives largely on the principle of 
minding one’s own business so well 
that there is no time left for med- 
dling with or guessing about the 
other fellow. It’s a grand old set- 
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tlement with vastly more pure gold 
in its heart and genuine charity 
abounding in its mind than it ever 
gets credit for. Go down to City 
Hall and meet Jimmy Walker if you 
can. He’s a good mayor as mayors 
go, and he has sense enough not to 
worry about conditions no mayor on 
earth could ever correct in a city like 
this. I often think we organists 
would be much happier and healthier 
if we adopted Jimmy Walker’s at- 
titude of care-free enjoyment of our 
job, doing our best and letting other 
people do the worrying. It’s a code 
of life worth pondering. 


Uncensored Remarks 


A Column of Question or Opinion 
on Things in General 


= N THIS DAY of the even- 
ing-service problem, attend- 

ance is usually stimulated 

by the introduction of fea- 

tures which are novel and 

which permit of judicious adver- 
tising. With the cooperation of 
the minister of the church I serve, 
I recently featured a novelty which 
was extremely well received, and 
I pass the idea on to fellow-organ- 
ists as worth considering. This 
feature is Rossetter G. Cole’s Op. 
22, “King Robert of Sicily,” a 
dramatic recitation of Longfellow’s 
poem with musical accompaniment. 

Organists know a few of Mr. 
Cole’s works, but very few are 
familiar with this gorgeous piece 
of composition. In every respect 
it is a splendid work, richly in- 
spired and, needless to say, flawless 
technically. 

In our presentation here in 
Johnstown, this work occupied the 
place of the usual evening sermon, 
The minister, Dr. Geo. W. Nicely, 
first briefly reviewed the poem, 
giving a condensed outline or 
scenario of it, and then drew three 
or four pertinent lessons from the 
story, taking in all not more than 
seven or eight minutes for this in- 
troduction. Then, with no an- 
nouncement, the organ quietly 
entered with the preludial pages of 
Mr. Cole’s score. 








Sage Advice 


If there is one enterprise upon 
earth that the quitter should never 
attempt, it is advertising. Advertis- 
ing does not jerk—it pulls. It be- 
gins gently at first, but the pull ts 
steady; and it increases day by day 
and year by year until it exerts an 
irresistible power. 


—JoHN WANAMAKER 



































I used the organ for the entire 
work, though the scoring is 
planned for piano with optional 
bits for organ. However, the 
scoring is such that any competent 
organist should be able to adapt 
it to organ with no difficulty. 
There is unlimited opportunity for 
kaleidoscopic registration, and in 
several passages considerable 
power can and should be used. 

A word of caution: you must 
have a narrator who can feel and 
express a wide gamut of emotion. 
There is so much of real drama in 
“King Robert of Sicily” that a re- 
sourceful orator is essential. The 
problem of synchronizing the 
music and text is not especially dif- 
ficult. As Mr. Cole observes in a 
prefatory note, “The rhetorical 
pauses, at times, will necessarily 
be somewhat longer than when the 
poem is read by itself, the music 
acting as interpreter when the 
reader is silent.” In other words, 
the best results will be obtained if 
the narrator tells the story in a 
natural manner, depending upon 
the organist to maintain the syn- 
chrony—except at such points as 
pauses of some length are indi- 
cated. 

To those of my fellow-organists 
who are fortunate enough to be as- 
sociated with ministers who are 
orators, I recommend this com- 
position of Cole’s. In using this 
work you will also be doing honor 
to one of America’s composers 
who—in my estimation—has re- 
ceived far less acclaim than is his 
due. 

—Gorpvon Batcu NEvIN 


—WINS $100— 

Adrian Vanderbilt, of the Tenth 
Scientist, New York City, has won 
the Swift & Co. prize for his set- 
ting of “Song of the Winds,” for 
men’s voices. The work will be 
performed next March. Albert 
Noelte of Chicago and Dudley 
Peeple of Baltimore won honorable 
mentions. 


—COURIER-OBSERVER— 
The Musical Courier, New York 
weekly, and the Musical Observer, 
New York monthly, have com- 
bined. G. H. Hilbert, owner of 
the latter, has purchased the stock 
of the former and will continue the 
Courier as at present, with one is- 
sue a month expanded to cover the 
Observer’s field. The staff of the 
Courier is to be retained. 


—REMICK— 
J. H. Remick, founder and head of 
the song-publishing house, died 
July 15 at Detroit, Mich., in his 
62nd year, after a long illness. 
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KIMBALL BUYS WELTE 
WELTE-TRIPP BUSINESS PASSES TO 
KIMBALL OWNERSHIP 
The series of events that started in 
1925 when R. P. Elliot was brought 
from Chicago to put the ancient 
and honorable Welte Organ on the 
up-to-date map has at last been 
brought to a close in the purchase 


of the “good-will, patents, scales, i, 


records, the Welte organ roll 
library, recording and music-cut- 
ting machinery, inventory and 
equipment generally” by the W. 
W. Kimball Co. of Chicago. “Since 
there are probably no two organs 
on earth more similar in construc- 
tion or more closely related tonal- 
ly” than the Kimball and Welte, 
the change of ownership “should 
not be surprising to students of 
organ history.” 

Wallace Kimball completed the 
negotiations, and when he left 
Sound Beach, Conn., for his head- 
quarters in Chicago, the following 
Welte personnel were left in 
charge at the Sound Beach factory: 

Richard O. Whitelegg, who 
came to America from Willis in 
London and has been head voicer 
for Welte, is in charge; 

Charles M. Courboin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Welte-Tripp Corpor- 
ation, and M. E. Roy Burnham, 
vice-president of the Welte-Mig- 
non Studios, continue with the new 
Welte division of the Kimball Co. 

Donald Tripp, financier, who had 
purchased the Welte organ busi- 
ness a few years ago, thus retires 
after a brief but vigorous experi- 
ence in the organ-building indus- 
try; he withdraws with a clean 
slate and has made many friends 
in the realm that was entirely new 
to him. The Welte-Tripp organ- 
ization has met all its obligations 
and is voluntarily withdrawing. 

As T.A.O. pointed out only re- 
cently, the Welte library of records 
contains more of the playing of the 
late Dr. 
libraries together, and to have this 
library perpetuated is something of 
vast value to the organ profession 
and industry. Incidentally, the 
Welte Farnam records were re- 
cently the subject of negotiations 
which have resulted in making 
them available for the Kimball 
organ designed by Mr. Courboin 
some years ago for the residence of 
Col. L. E. Watres in Scranton, Pa. 

The Sound Beach factory is now 
engaged in the completion of 
organs for Shove Memorial Chapel 
of Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs; the C. M. Osterheld resi- 
dence at Stoughton, Wisc. ; and the 
R. J. Forhan residence at Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y. 


Farnam than all other . 
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Thus one of the important ele- 
ments of competition during the 
recent period is entirely removed 
and the entire industry gets the 
benefit through Kimball’s acquisi- 
tion of the Welte business. Home 
at last, we might say. 

—CONCORDIA, MO.— 
The 2-37 Moller in St. Paul’s Luth- 
éran was dedicated July 5 by A. 
Beck of Concordia College faculty, 
in a series of three events, morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. The 
entire instrument is expressive; 
readers will note, from the stoplist 
elsewhere reproduced, that the in- 
strument affords a commendable 
wealth of genuinely musical 
materials of the class most needed 
in practical organ playing. 


CONCORDIA, MO. 
ST. PAUL’S LUTHERAN 
M. P. Moller Inc. 

Dedicated July 5, 1931. 

V 22. R 2s. S38v. B14. P 1670. 

PEDAL 6” 

16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason Two (Great) 
BOURDON 32sw 
Bourdon (Swell) 
Diapason Two (Great) 
Diapason 
Bourdon (Swell) 

Viola Da Gamba (Great) 

GREAT 6” 

EXPRESSIVE 

16 Diapason Two 

8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 97m 16’ 
DULCIANA 73m 
GEMSHORN 73m 
DOPPELFLOETE 

73sw 
MELODIA 85w 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 
Diapason Two 
Melodia 
MIXTURE 183m 
TUBA h %r 
Chimes (Prepared for) 
Tremulant 

SWELL 6” 

16 Bourdon 

8 DIAPASON %3m 
BOURDON 97%sw 16’ 
SALICIONAL 85m 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61m 
AEOLINE %3m 
Bourdon 
Salicional 
DOLCE TWELFTH 61m 
DOLCE FIFTEENTH 

61m 
Bourdon 
DOLCE SEVEN- 
TEENTH 61m 
Mixture 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 7%3r 
VOX HUMANA 73r 
Tremulant 


13 Couplers 

18 Combons 

3 Crescendos: G. S. Reg. 
Kinetic blower 


ORCHESTRAS 
COMPARATIVE SIZE AND OTHER 
INTERESTING DATA 
The following figures are given 
by the New York Times as the 
number of players in our various 

orchestras: 

115 New York Philharmonic 
109 Philadelphia 

107 Boston 

102 Rochester, N. Y. 

100 Los Angeles 

96 Chicago 
96 Cincinnati, Ohio 
87 Minneapolis, Minn. 

> Cleveland, Ohio. 

Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Among the opera companies, the 
Metropolitan, New York, has 82 in 
the orchestra and the Chicago 
opera has 65. Almost half the 
musicians are native Americans, 
the Chicago and New York opera 
orchestras coming at the very 
bottom of the list and using the 
lowest percentage of Americans, 
with the New York Philharmonic 
almost as badly anti-American in 
its membership. The Rochester 
orchestra has the greatest percent- 
age of American members. The 
following are the figures for nation- 
alities given by the Times: 

1140 Musicians in all 

513 Native Americans 
146 Italians (66 of them in the 

two opera companies) 

133 Germans 
109 Russians 

44 Britishers 








Boston 
by 
S. Harrison 
LovEWELL 
Official 


Representative 




















“Max Reger is the greatest of the 
twentieth century composers; he is 
still far in advance of his times!” 
Thus declared the Rev. Walter 
Williams before a large class of stu- 
dents at the Wellesley Conference. 
Such a statement whether an exag- 
geration or not, is not in the province 
of the present columnist to uphold or 
renounce; but the fact must be ac- 
cepted, that in his large Chorale 
Vorspiele Reger contributed to or- 
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gan literature works unexcelled by 
any since the time of Bach. 

The attendance of music students 
at the Conference this year was 
larger than ever. The interest was 
very keen. Uselma Smith aroused 
enthusiasm over the matter of im- 
provisation after the Schlieder 
method. It was quite remarkable to 
see young men and young women 
proceed to the pianoforte and de- 
velop rhythmical sentences over 
specified forms of basses. Canon 
Douglas rehearsed the large chorus 
in plain chant psalms and hymns and 
devoted much attention to easy tone, 
inflection and enunciation. Much 
good was accomplished in the few 
days and this good will endure. 

One session of the class under the 
Rev. Walter Williams had to do with 
the present-day British composers 
and all that he had to say was 
valuable and enlightening. Further- 
more, there was no drawing of com- 
parisons with the music of the Vic- 
torian period. Especially fortunate 
were the speaker’s remarks relative 
to attempted composing of chorale- 
preludes after the German model but 
with hymn tunes as their subject, a 
form of composition decidedly diff- 
cult. 

The Dean of the School of Music 
presided over a class in service or- 
gan music. As continuing from a 
previous session, the Prelude to Par- 
sifal was discussed seriatim and con- 
clusively demonstrated that the or- 
chestral score cannot be successfully 
transcribed for the organ. Phono- 
graph records were used in the way 
of illustrative material. Orchestral 
transcription and its futility occupied 
the first half of the period. After 
that, suitable music for weddings 
was examined and received specific 
treatment. 

It is too bad that the writer is un- 
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able to report in full all the proceed- 
ings of the Conference but naturally 
that is impossible unless one is in 
residence. 

What is becoming an annual event 
is now in stir at the First Baptist, 
Arlington. The quartet, with the ex- 
ception of the bass, is out. The 
morning organist is out. And the 
evening organist and choirmaster is 
also out. It is a pity that the re- 
markably beautiful 3m Frazee Or- 
gan has lacked a master’s hand since 
it was installed but that is the way 
matters stand. 

Frances E. Hagar, of Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist, has sailed for Eng- 
land, to visit some 28 cathedrals and 
acquaint himself with various organs 
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and manner of presenting church 
music. As a companion in adven- 
ture, he has with him John Eber- 
hardt, a kindred spirit. Next season 
at this large stone church, close to 
the University campus, will witness 
an elimination of the professional 
singers. 

Harry Upson Camp is substituting 
for Albion Metcalf at the First Bap- 
tist, Malden, as Mr. Metcalf and his 
bride are on honeymoon across the 
sea, 

And here is another Whiting an- 
ecdote: One morning he greeted a 
pupil on the street with the words, 
“Were you at my recital last evening 
at to hear me play on X. Z.’s 
melodeon ?”’ 























W.A. Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 


Assistance and advice in service 


and pageant matters 





‘St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


| 234 East 11th Street 
New York City 











The Registration Bureau 


The Registration Bureau was organized by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
early in its history to serve as a medium between the organists who 
wanted a position and those who happened at the moment to know of 
a vacancy. 

Commercial agencies perform this service and charge a fee or 
commission. Since this same service can be performed by THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST at no greater cost than a little postage and 
secretarial labor, if the profession itself lends generous cooperation, 
the Registration Bureau has been maintained without commissions or 
fees of any kind, and has been able to place several dozen organists 
in the kind of positions they have wanted, and the full salary paid 
by the church has gone 100% to the organist. 

This has been made possible by the cooperation of readers of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST who have kindly sent news of vacancies 
to the Registration Bureau, enabling the Bureau in turn to transmit 
the available information to those interested and most likely to com- 
pletely satisfy the requirements of the position. 

Organists of all classes are at all times registered with the Bureau. 
Some are beginners, willing to take any reasonable opportunity ; others 
are mature professionals who are already earning salaries from twelve 
hundred dollars to three and four thousand, but who for one reason 
or another desire a change of location or merit an advanced position 
immediately. 

Permitting a $500 a year student to apply for a $5000 position 
would only cause trouble both for the church and the student; even 
if he were to secure the post, it would be but to suffer the disappoint- 
ment of discharge at the end of the year. 

The Bureau is prepared to serve in any and every way possible, 
and will gladly handle any and all details in strictest confidence, meet- 
ing the wishes of those concerned in every particular. No registrant 
is listed without certdin required information concerning his education 
and experience. If desired, the Bureau will gladly serve prospective 
employers privately, without conveying knowledge of the vacancy to 
anyone in any manner whatever. 

The work of the Bureau is of importance to the publishers only 
in so far as it serves readers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. Our 
readers are invited to keep the Bureau constantly in mind and 
cooperate with their fellow-professionals by supplying any and all 
information available at any time in respect to actual vacancies. 


Please permit us to handle the work of the Bureau 
with the minimum of time and correspondence 


REGISTRATION BuREAU of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
467 City Hall Station 





New York, N. Y. | 
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—TOKIO— 

A. D. Longmore of the W. W. Kim- 
ball Co., Chicago, IIl., has arrived in 
Japan to install a 2m Kimball in 
Seijo-Gakuen School, a famous 
Japanese coeducational institution 
that reaches all the way from kin- 
dergarten to engineering and re- 
search. 


—FARNAM MEMORIAL— 
Lynnwood Farnam heads the list of 
twelve soldiers from Saskatoon 
whose memory was honored June 17 
in the dedication of twelve trees 
planted along Next-of-Kin Mem- 
orial Avenue in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery, Saskatoon, Canada. 


HAROLD VINCENT MILLI- 
GAN heads the American delegation 
(T. F. H. Candlyn, W. C. Carl, Ar- 
thur Egerton) to the church music 
division of the Anglo-American mus- 
ic conference at Lausanne, July 31 
to Aug. 7. 
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—35% TARIFF— 

July 24 the 35% tariff on organs 
went into effect by virtue of the 
President’s proclamation of June 24 
approving the Tariff Commission’s 
new schedule. This reduces the pro- 
posed new rate from 40% to 35% 
on organs “for use in a particular 
church” and from 60% to 35% on all 
others; evidently the Commission 
doesn’t know anything about organs 
or it would hardly chatter about 
their being built for a particular 
church as though they were ever 
built in any other manner. 

“Tmports,” says the Commission’s 
report, “during recent years have 
been from a single producer in Can- 

and all have been sold to 
churches.” 

We wonder if, all the while, the 
ministers, organists, and merchants 
comprising the purchasing commit- 
tees were not preaching the doctrine 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


ae 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


here eee 


Peewee 


If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


| 
| The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


wee 
Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 
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that the members of their congrega- 
tion when in need should patronize 
their own church for weddings and 
funerals, employ their own minister 
and organist for any duties within 
their spheres, and buy of the home- 
town stores and shops. Yet when 
they in turn had money to spend, 
they promptly forgot their own 
preaching and went abroad to spend 
it. 

The fact seems to be that the men 
who make organs in other countries 
get only about a third or a half as 
much money in their pay-envelopes 
as do the workmen in American or- 
gan factories. Accordingly, foreign 
builders can ship organs into Amer- 
ica at very low figure, and all they 
need in order to completely destroy 
the American organ builder is 
enough purchasers with sufficient 
greed to think only of their money 
and how much of it they can keep 
for themselves. 

Then too there is a class of organ- 
istic mind, dying out slowly but sure- 
ly, that still thinks the only good 
thing in music must come from 
abroad. These poor ladies and 
gentlemen cannot be converted to the 
truth, and we may well let them rest 
in ignorant peace; they cannot live 
much longer anyway. 

The American builder looks to the 
younger generation of American or- 
ganists to provide the progress of 
the future. In America alone has 
the open mind of the organist en- 
abled the organ industry to achieve 
tremendous mechanical progress; in 
a few years it will have attained an 
equally tremendous tonal liberty. 
Until then, those of the profession 
who are blessed with the open mind, 
the broad viewpoint, will hardly rob 
American builders of contracts 
rightly theirs any more than they 
will vote themselves incompetent to 
teach or give recitals, by asking en- 
tertainment committees to employ 
recitalists from abroad or advising 
prospective students not to study 
with them but to go to Europe. 

Our American organ builders need 
this amount of cooperation. They 
have royally earned it by their co- 
operation with the American or- 
ganist. 


—A PROPOSITION— 

In compliance with the suggestion of 
Mr. Paul A. Heidemann of Cleve- 
land, T.A.O. has created a new de- 
gree which it will confer (with con- 
siderable regrets, be it added) 
on deserving professional organists. 
Though not the first Deserving Pro- 
fessional Organist to merit this hon- 
orary degree, Mr. Heidemann, V.V., 
is the first to receive it—a Vitaphone 
Victim. 











StepsLeading to Successful Advertising | 


. The first step: a man or woman studies an art, or a trade, or an 
industry, and acquires a working knowledge. 


2. Then he secures a position or starts a factory. 


. By diligence, long hours, careful planning, he perfects his product 
to a point where he no longer feels himself a beginner but has con- 
fidence in the worth of the thing he is doing. 


. He begins to want people to pay attention to his work, know his 
product, appreciate its special merits, as he sees them: He knows 


it has special merits. 


5. When Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York or Philadelphia 
had only ten thousand inhabitants an organ builder or an organist 
among them was automatically known and people interested in his 
product automatically thought of him when they needed him. He 
was one among a few. When populations increased to millions, 
artists and artizans in all classes increased proportionately, and each 
worker became known to a rapidly narrowing circle; and that circle 
was in turn invaded by the fame of the few from beyond, whose 
merits were fostered by the increasingly efficient machinery of ad- 
vertising. And the man who depended upon the free publicity of 
his friends and the merit of his own product above the advertised 


product was indeed an optimist. 


. Optimism doesn’t pay bills. It takes good business management 
and efficiency to keep pace with the rest of the world. The next 
step followed automatically: the man who knew his business, was 
certain of the worth of his product; he knew others would recognize 
its worth if they saw it; and he advertised it. 


. If you buy a new automobile, do you want to be the owner of a 
product that must be apologized for and explained? Pride and joy 
do not come from owning an unknown product. The unadvertised 
Ford of a decade ago was a Tin Lizzie. How often do we hear that 
uncomplimentary appellation to the new and advertised Ford? True, 
it’s a better product. A better product is always advertised. 








8. And that’s the final step in advertising. It’s a better product. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
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Palmer Christian 








“His skill throughout was nothing short of astonishing, and 
he was justly rewarded by a delighted audience. 
Such organ playing as Mr. Christian delivers 
has done much toward making organ 
recitals more popular.” 


(From a review in The Musical Courier covering Mr. Christian’s 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago.) 


Management: Bertrand LaBerge Concert Management, 250 W. 57th St., New York 














Concerning Organ-Architects Fees 


A condition that has been growing increasingly damaging to the 
art of organ building has reached such proportions that, as a 
result of informal conferences at the recent A.G.O. Convention, 
the undersigned have been prevailed upon to make this state- 
ment: It is their opinion that— 

The fee for the services of a competent Organ Architect, in 
the design and finishing of an organ, should in no case exceed 
2% of the cost of the organ, plus any necessary traveling ex- 
penses of the Architect ; that fee should be paid by the purchaser, 
with no additional fees or commissions of any kind whatever 
from any other source. The percentage stated is a maximum and 
should be materially smaller for the design of a large organ. 

The undersigned announce that their services, individually 
or jointly, are available to organ purchasers on that basis. 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. EMERSON L. RICHARDS 
1104 S. Wabash Ave. Guaranty Trust Building 
Cuicaco, ILL. AtiantTIic City, N. J. 




















S. DUNSTAN’S 


College of Sacred Music 


In affiliation with Brown University, the College offers a course 
leading to degrees of A.B. and Mus.Bac. The course is designed es- 
pecially to meet needs of students desiring careers as church choirmasters 
and organists. The College has at its disposal all the facilities of Brown 
University, including Pembroke College for Women; all academic work, 
such as English, modern languages, History, Science, etc., will be done 
in the regular University courses. The College will offer courses in 
Musical Theory (Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, Form); Impro- 
visation; Organ-Playing; Organ-Construction; Chamber-Music; Choir- 
Training and Organization; Sunday-School Music; courses in the History 
of Music; Hymnology and Plainsong; Liturgics; Theology, the Bible, the 
Psychology of Worship and Worship-Forms; Pageantry; Church Art and 
Architecture. In the chapel of the College students will have opportunity 
for laboratory work in actual service-playing, under expert criticism. 
Demonstration work in choir and voice training will be provided through 
the Choir-School of the College, and the two professional choirs main- 
tained by the College. 


For fuller information and catalogue, address 
The Rector, REV. WALTER WILLIAMS, 84 Benefit Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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WILLIAMSON FESTIVAL 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR GROUPS IN 
SECOND ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
Loyalty and pride: two of the great- 
est forces in creative work—and an 
invincible power if welded into one 
characteristic as they are by the 
Westminster Choir School. It is this 
blended quality that makes the plan 
of the Talbot Festival possible. 
What else could bring choirs from 
seven states, from 44 cities stretch- 
ing from Indiana to Massachusetts, 
and from New York to Maryland? 
What is it that makes the 81 direc- 
tors represented eager, at great ex- 
pense and trouble, to bring their 
choirs to the Festival? What is it 
that makes those choir members re- 
turn home joyously planning to re- 
peat the same experience the follow- 
ing year? Loyalty alone would be a 
weak tool, but loyalty to a cause 
with which they are intensely proud 

to be affiliated—that is different. 

This greater pride engulfs all 
smaller ones, and does away with the 
old standard of competition. These 
choirs came to Ithaca, not to com- 
pete against each other, but to co- 
operate with each other. 

The development of the festival 
musically was well planned. The 
first night the visiting choirs were 
the guests at a concert by West- 
minster Choir. Here were visualized 
for them all those qualities that had 
been preached to them all winter: 
posture, poise, chancel behavior, sin- 
cerity, worship, finish in singing, 
memorizing, mobile faces, etc. All 
those qualities, some of which had 
seemed unnecessary or even foolish 
—as exemplified by the velvet robed 
choir, gave the intent audience a 
thrill that they did not attempt to 
disguise. The program was made up 
of numbers most of which were 
familiar to the singers in the audi- 
ence. So, anthems whose resources 
they secretly felt they had exhausted, 
took on new meaning, and awakened 
new desire. 

The second concert of the festival 
was the Bach “B minor Mass,” not 
sung but lived by the combined: 
forces of the Choir School. All that 
the critics consider necessary to 
superb singing was present in the 
rendition of the “Mass.” The bal- 
ance of voices, the clarity of the dif- 
ferent voice-parts, as transparent as 
so many discs of clear crystal, the 
inevitableness of the dynamics, the 
precision, assurance, the beauty of 
the phrasing, the complete under- 
standing of the work, all blended in- 
to an unaffected and overpowering 
performance. 

The third day was of course the 
climax of personal enjoyment for the 

(Continued on page 503) 
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COVER PLATE 
ONE OF THE FEW NOTABLE CASES 

IN NEW YORK CITY 
For the Cover Plate this month we 
show the unusual case of the 
Austin Organ in the Chapel of the 
Intercession, up-town, New York. 
The architect who designed the 
Chapel and the organ case, a man 
who had earned national fame as 
an architect, considered it his mas- 
terpiece and expressed the wish 
that he might be buried from this 
Chapel—a wish that was recently 
carried out. 

Mr. Frank T. Harratt is organist 
of the Intercession, one of the 
finest pieces of church architecture 
in the City; the Chapel was built 
some years ago and contained, 
until the completion of the organ 
in St. George’s, the largest Austin 
in New York. Chapel and organ 
are worthy of a visit. In addition 
to their intrinsic worth they repre- 
sent about the only notable church 
edifice and organ in the far up- 
town section of the City. 








Cleveland 


Official Representative 








By Paut H. HEmMEMANN 











Thirty-five years’ continuous serv- 
ice with Our Lady of Lourdes was 
commemorated by a church dinner 
to honor John F. Cerny. 

Last month marked the passing 
of Leonard Kramp, at St. Stanis- 
laus for the past 21 years; an 
organist for 45 years; he moved 
from his birthplace (Danzig, Pol- 
and) to Pittsburgh where he played 
for nearly 20 years. 

Maynard England has been ap- 
pointed to Fairmount Presbyterian. 

Roy J. Crocker formerly of the 
Heights Baptist is leaving Ep- 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Church Organ 
by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 


7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated 
$2.00 net postpaid 


The richest mine of information 
we have ever seen on voicing and 
tuning, with a masterful discus- 
sion of Diapasons and_ the 
Diapason Chorus. Also deals 
with how tone is influenced by 
variations in the shapes of the 
various parts of the pipe. There | 
is real information in this book. | 

| 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
NEw York, N. Y. 
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worth Memorial, leaving that pos- 
ition open at present. 

Oberlin’s famous “dean of Amer- 
ican organists,” Dr. George W. An- 
drews, 71, is retiring from his 
duties after more than a half cen- 
tury of continuous teaching and 
playing. Eight years ago he was 
called upon to select the organ for 
the noted Central Union church in 
Honolulu. He selected the organ 
but could not see it installed be- 
cause of his teaching program. 
Now he will fulfill his dream at 
last and leave for Honolulu to play 
his “ideal organ.” Dr. Andrews 
does not intend to retire complete- 
ly until he is 80 at least. He has 
played in every state of the Union 
and has given concerts in Berlin, 
Paris, Dresden, and Munich. It 
was largely through his efforts 


14-8. 


that the Musical Union was 
formed, of which he was the con- 
ductor for more than 30 years. He 
was not only a composer of organ. 
music, but has conducted the 
Cleveland Orchestra, the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra, the New York. 
Philharmonic, and the _ Boston 
Symphony. He graduated from 
Oberlin 52 years ago and has been 
connected with the Conservatory 
ever since. 


MRS. KATE ELIZABETH 
FOX has resigned from the First. 
Congregational, Dalton, Mass., ef- 
fective Sept. 1; after a summer 
spent in Maine, Mrs. Fox will 
move to New York City where 
she is already well known for the. 
work she did in the City and sub- 
urbs before going to Dalton. 





Where Hall Organs are designed and built at West Haven, Conn. | 

















following churches and homes: 


11th Christian Science, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1st Unitarian Church, Albany, N. Y. 
Emerald Ave. Presbyterian, Chicago, Ill. 
St. Ambrose R. C., Bridgeport, Conn. 
First M. E., West Haven, Conn. 

St. Paul’s P. E. Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


gan be 





o this modern plant, typical of the best traditions of New England, ivy 

covered, restful, providing an ideal environment for artistic expression, 
are designed and constructed the famous Hall Organs. Nothing is lack- 
ing in the way of equipment, knowledge, personnel and skilled artizanry 
in making its contribution to the art of fine organ building. 


Under construction at the present time are Hall Organs for the 


Notice the number of denominations represented. The adapta- 
bility of the Hall Organ is well recognized. We shall be glad to send 
to any one interested a list of Hall Organ installations throughout the 
country, showing the universality of their appeal. Let your new or- 


“The Hall of Fame” 


The Hall Organ Company, 


Residence C. B. Piper, Pasadena, Cal. 

—, ce M. E. Church, New York 
y. 

St. Francis R. C., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

St. Mary’s P. E., Providence, R. I. 

Holy Rosary R. C., Bridgeport, Conn. 


West Haven, Conn. 
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: —KIMBALL— 

Kimball is forming a very bad 
habit of selling at least one organ 
a month to a prominent university 
or college; other salesmen should 
do something about it. The latest 
manifestation of the habit, in- 
dulged in for the fifth time, is a 
4-51 for Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio. And to be a 
little more emphatic about it Kim- 
ball is also contracting for a 3-27 
for the University church, William 
Street M. E. 

The larger Kimball replaces a 
3-40 Roosevelt, the last Roosevelt 
built (1893) in the Park Avenue 
factory, New York City, before 
Farrand & Votey took charge. 
The smaller also replaces a Roose- 
velt, a 2-16 built in 1888. Most of 
the Roosevelt pipes will be incor- 
porated in the new Kimball Or- 
gans being built for the University. 


... Harp! 


Under the command of a 
finger the throbbing tone 
swells forth—full throated, 
mellow and with an individ- 
val beauty all its own.... 
Does your stop list include 
a Deagan Harp-Celeste? 
. « « This unique effect may 
be added at a nominal cost 
to any organ now installed 
or building 

organ builder will be glad 
to give you full details. 


Deagan. 


ORGAN PERCUSSIONS 





Standard on 
Finest Organs 


DEAGAN CHIMES 
HARP 
VIBRA-HARP 


J.C. DEAGAN, Inc. : Deagan Building 
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—SAMMOND WINS— 
Herbert Stavely Sammond’s 
Morning Choral Club of Brooklyn, 
a woman’s organization, won first 
place for the third consecutive 
season in the Long Island district 
of the N. Y. Federation of 
Women’s Clubs’ contest. Twice 
the Club was second in the entire 
State, with 28 competitors last 
year. 

When the new Odell is installed 
in Middle Collegiate, New York, 
Mr. Sammond plans to present 
musicales with the aid of the 
Choral Union each month; he will 
also organize a junior choir for the 
church. 

—PRIZE— 
$1000 is offered as the Coolidge prize 
for chamber music for six stringed 
instruments ; competition closes Sept. 
30; address Coolidge Foundation, 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
sc. 


: Chicago, U.S.A. 
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—KILGEN— 
The following new contracts are re- 
ported : 

East St. Louis, Ill., Burke Under- 
taking Co., 2-18. 

San Gabriel, Calif., Mission, 2-18 
for August installation; the Mission 
was founded in 1771. 

Evanston, Ill., St. Francis Hos- 
pital, 2-13 Straight, September in- 
stallation. 

San Jose, Calif., Holy Family R. 
C., 2-24, August installation. 

Youngstown, Ohio, St. Matthias, 
2-21, September installation. 

Clinton, Iowa, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, donated by Frank J. 
Iten; pedals augmented, manuals 
Straight. 

St. Louis, Mo., Temple Share- 
Emeth, 4m, for the new Temple. 

Waterloo, IIll., St. Peter & Paul, 
2-10, October installation. 
Holyoke, Mass., St. Paul’s P. E., 
3-40. 

Brentwood, Calif., Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, 3-59, using the Audsley 
system of compound expression 
and comprising several novel fea- 
tures; the stoplist will be repro- 
duced in later columns. 

And these installations: 

Washington, D. C., Augustinian 
College, 2-21. 

Fort Worth, First M. E., 4-80. 
Framingham, Mass., St. Bridget’s, 
2-20. 

Elmira, N. Y., St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, 2-13. 

Madison, 
Lutheran, 2-8. 

LeRoy, N. Y., St. Peter’s, 3-37. 

South Orange, N. J., Lady of 
Sorrows, 3-42. 


Wisc., Central 








A’Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 


























Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed cepies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

CHURCHES OF FRANCE by Arms and Arms, $20.00: Not a neces- 
sity, more valuable than that—a luxury! For those who want to know 
the real spirit of the French organ music they play—for that music 
was in turn inspired by these magnificent old churches of France; 
9 x 12, 179 pages of text, 51 etchings and drawings on 102 insert pages. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $7.50: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops’’ by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: <A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION joy Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Art'iur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 

BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. ; 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put inte print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ ,architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. ee 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphle: 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music ) 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered. clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. : 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartecr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each. week: 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size. Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass;. write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
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(Continued from page 499) 


visiting choruses: a massed re- 
hearsal in the morning, and two con- 
certs in the afternoon, in the Cornell 
Stadium, both introduced by a pro- 
cessional of all the 5000 singers, in 
their respective groups and under 
their own banners, with four bands 
playing the processional hymns. To 
stand expectantly in place behind the 
stadium, while choir after choir 
marched past, all keenly intent, all 
determined to make the finest ap- 
pearance possible, all attempting to 
honor their organization, will do 
more to mould the future of that 
group than a whole winter of in- 
spirational talks could do. 


FIRST PROGRAM 
Hodie Christus Natus Est— 
Palestrina 
Crucifixus—Lotti 
Comfort me anew—Brahms 
Hosannah to the Son—Weelkes 
A Clear Midnight—Willan 
In dulci jubilo—Christiansen 
Come Jesu Come—Bach 
Death of a Choir Boy—Nicolau 
Holly and Ivy—Boughton 
Joseph’s lovely garden—arr. C. D. 
Pharisee and Publican—Schuetz 
Built on a Rock—Lindeman 
Song of Mary—arr. Kranz 
O Praise Ye—Nikolsky 
Beautiful Savior—arr. Christiansen 
Celestial Voices—Alcock 
Praise to the Lord—Sohren 
The second program was devoted 
to the Bach “B minor Mass.” 


THIRD PROGRAM 
O Holy Father—Palestrina 
Lord Most: Holy—Bruckner 
Hail O Hail True Body—Byrd 
All Breathing Life—Bach 
Judge me O God—Mendelssohn 
Joyous Christmas Song—Gevaert 
King all Glorious—Willan 
Send forth Thy spirit—Schuetky 
Tantum Ergo—Candlyn 
Christmas Bells—Matthews 
Joseph’s lovely garden—arr. C. D. 
Praise Ye the Name—Nikolsky 
Praise the Lord of Heaven— 
Arensky 

All in an April evening—Roberton 
Praise to the Lord—Christiansen 

This program was sung unaccom- 
panied by the affiliated adult West- 
minster Choirs. 


FOURTH PROGRAM 
At this program the Talbott Cup was 
presented to the choir that made “the 
most impressive appearance in the 
processional.” The music numbers 
were sung by various groups. 
Hosanna—Gregor* 
Largo—Handel 
Song of Mary—Fisher* 
Psalm 150—Jones 
Swing low sweet chariot—arr. Hall 
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Cast thy burden—Mendelssohn 
Carol of Russian Children—Gaul 
Easter Alleluia—Shaw 
Song in Prise—Negler* 
List the Cherubic Host—Gaul 
Hallelujah Chorus—Handel 

The numbers marked * were sung 
by junior groups; Gaul’s “List” was 
sung by women’s voices. 


Of course there were flaws. It 
is believable that one could have at- 
tended the festival, and left with an 
unfavorable conviction. The hous- 
ing problem was very inadequately 
managed. More choirs responded 
than could be accommodated in the 
city, and choirs, tired, dusty and out 
of sorts after two long days of bus 
travel, arrived at headquarters only 
to be informed that they would have 
to go 20 miles to some outlying vil- 
lage to find lodging. Others were 
sent to private homes and found the 
doors locked. Directors, quartered 
in one of the dormitories, found it 
difficult to locate sheets and pillow 
slips for their cots. 

If the chorus had been anything 
less than superb, the Bach “B minor 
Mass” could easily have degenerated 
into a meaningless mess. An ensem- 
ble from the Rochester Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra did everything to ruin 
a magnificent performance. They 
played with the flexibility of a settle- 
ment school rhythm band. If they 
had glanced at their director oc- 
casionally, or even listened to the 
chorus at intervals, they would have 
sensed some discrepancy, but with 
their eyes glued on their notes, they 
“sawed” stolidly through to the bit- 
ter end, and immediately closed their 
books with an almost audible sigh of 
satisfaction for work well done. 

And who can order weather to suit 
the occasion! Saturday was the hot- 
test day of the summer, and Ithaca 
was the hottest city in the east. The 
chorus, sitting directly in the full 
blaze of the sun was not able to give 
the ‘concentration that a successful 
performance demands. State troop- 
ers were kept busy carrying out 
singers who had been overcome by 
the heat. People were fainting on all 
sides. The program was cut un- 
mercifully, and the chorus was told 
to find shade immediately. 

The second concert was started 
with a decimated chorus. Omnious 
thunderings blended with the strains 
of the opening hymn. The chorus 
of twelve harps had just started the 
first chords of the Largo when Dr. 
Williamson turned to them and said 
quietly, “That means a storm, get 
your harps under cover.” Twenty 
men from the chorus covered the 
harps and hurried them away, the 
singers were dismissed, and before 
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they left the field the rain was com- 
ing down in torrents that soon trans- 
formed the streets of Ithaca into 
bounding rivers. 

A sorry ending? 
No. 

The evening after the storm, Wes- 
ley Choir and Central Choir of Wor- 
cester, Mass., met in the Bank Res- 
taurant for dinner. All but one of 
those overcome by the heat were 
present, all were subdued and 
thoughtful. After dinner they be- 
gan singing anthems both groups 
knew from memory. As they were 
singing, a crowd gathered at the 
door, and the Choir of the First 
Methodist in Baltimore under the di- 
rection of Earl Evans, asked if they 
might not join the chorus. The im- 
promptu concert in which the audi- 
ence and performers were one and 
the same, grew more and more en- 
thusiastic, and finally closed with a 
sevenfold Amen that will ring in the 
ears of the singers until the third an- 
nual Talbot Festival next summer, 
which they all promised themselves: 
they would attend. 

If, despite housing difficulties, 
overwhelming heat, percipitous 
storms and unceremoniously ended 
concerts, hardened business men will 
go home with new vision, a sudden 
realization of inspiration, and a 
widened horizon, and ready to ad- 
mit all three, there must be some 
vital power in the movement; then 
one must acclaim the second Talbot 
Festival a great success. 

—RuvutH KREHBIEL-JACOBS: 


—YALE SETS PRECEDENT— 
Yale University breaks another of 
the worn-out shackles of tradition 
by eliminating the compulsory study 
of Latin and Greek and permitting 
the student to devote himself to 
something useful instead. Does this 
suggest something to the organ 
world? 


—KEEP IT RICH— 

“T quite agree that the Celestes and 
other warm-toned solo registers 
should come on with the Register: 
Crescendo, as I have tried it on dif- 
ferent organs and it gives a much 
more beautiful ensemble,” writes H. 
Clealan Blakely. Organists in in- 
creasing numbers are wanting the or- 
gan to be as rich and vibrant in full- 
organ playing as is the orchestra. 


—PILCHER— 

In addition to contracts reported in 
another column two more are an- 
nounced for Pilcher’s New York 
office, making a total of three 3ms 
and two 2ms: 

Babylon, N. Y., First Presb., 3m. 

Hempstead, N. Y., First Scientist, 
2m. 


Yes. Defeat? 
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A matter which makes for satisfac- 
tion is the increasing attention 
paid to organ happenings in promi- 
nent British periodicals of recent 
date. For instance, Musical 
Opinion, in addition to my Life of 
Henry Smart, which has_ been 
running for nearly two years, has 
commenced a biographical notice 
of Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley, 
from the pen of Mr. Havergal 
Brian, which promises to be of con- 
siderable interest. Then The Musi- 
cal Times contains a summary of 
a lecture by Mr. Harvey Grace, its 
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editor, on English Organ Music 
from Purcell to the Wesleys. 

The organ recital critic of the 
journal just referred to still main- 
tains his wordy warfare against 
what he considers to be inferior 
public organ playing, with which, 
in matter or manner, he is not in 
sympathy. In June he “deals 
faithfully” with Mr. J. A. Meale, of 
the Central Hall, Westmanster, de- 
scribing Mr. Meale’s technic, in 
terms which Carlyle would have 
envied, as exhibiting “serpentine 
tremulation,” “obfuscation,” “stac- 
cato flicks,” and so forth, the cen- 
sure concluding with an admission 
on the part of the censor that the 
particular recital he attended af- 
ford him “a splendid hour’s enter- 
tainment.” I feel quite sure that 
Mr. Meale will derive a shorter but 
a much more amusing diversion 


N.UE 
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from the perusal of his critic’s 
lavish expenditure of good printers’ 
ink! 

Amongst interesting organ re- 
citals of recent date mention should 
be made of those given on the re- 
built organ in Peterborough Cath- 
edral by several prominent English 
organists; also one given at the 
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"By the Shore of Lake Michigan” 


For the advancement of Church 
Music in general, and Hymn- 
Singmg in particular, the De- 
partment of Church and Choral 
Music has prepared for gratis 
distribution a series of Pamph- 
lets on various phases. 

The latest booklet, “Hymn- 
Singing and Hymn-Playing,” by 
Dr. Peter Christian Lutkin, is 
now available. Within its 64 
pages will be found practical dis- 
cussion, together with 27 out- 
standing hymns as examples. 

The Faculty of the Depart- 
ment will gladly assist you in or- 
ganizing “Hymn-Singing Fes- 
tivals” or conducting ‘“Congre- 
gational Hymn-Singing Rehears- 
als.” Suggestions for develop- 
ment, or the services of skilled 
leaders and suitable hymn 
pamphlets will be supplied with- 
out cost. 


Address the Director, 
P. C. LUTKIN, Rm. 41, 


1822 Sherman Ave., 
| Evanston, III. 
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National Institute for the Blind, 
London, by Mr. Spanner, at which 
the program consisted entirely ot 
ieces set for the July examinations 
of the Royal College of Organists. 
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TOWN HALL — NEW YORK 


“Played with authority and 
feeling’ —“to be commended 
for playing Bach, no less for 
the way he played it.” 

WHITE PLAINS DAILY PRESS 


(Opening summer series at West- 
chester County Center) 
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I mention with deep regret the 
death, on April 17, of the York- 
shire musician, Mr. J. Allanson 
Benson, who was born at Ripley, 
Yorks., in 1848. As an organist, 
his contributions to church music 
were numerous and popular; while 
his influence “as composer, singer, 
organist, choirmaster, teacher, and 
lecturer” was always to the benefit 
of the art and cause he sincerely 
loved and faithfully served. 

—SCHOLIN— 

C. Albert Scholin of the First- 
Broad M. E., Columbus, has been 
appointed to the Second Presby- 
terian, St. Louis, Mo., beginning 
Sept. 1. Mr. and Mrs. Scholin are 
now visiting in Waterloo, Iowa, 
where Mr. Scholin gives a recital 
Aug. 9, going to St. Louis late in the 
month. 
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DAY and NIGHT 
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440 East 148th St., New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 
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—ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.— 

The Philadelphia profession made its 
annual excursion to Atlantic City, as 
guests of Senator Richards, on June 
27, leaving Philadelphia at 8:00 a.m. 
and departing for home twelve hours 
later. In the mean time they en- 
joyed a recital on the 5m Midmer- 
Losh in the High School by Miss 
Catharine Morgan, with Wagner and 
Beethoven transcriptions in duet 
form for organ played by Newell 
Robinson and G. Walter W. Laise. 
This was followed by luncheon, sev- 
eral hours of play-time, a recital by 
Dr. Rollo Maitland on the Kimball 
in the Ball Room of the Convention 
Hall, and another recital immediately 
by Dr. Maitland on the gigantic 
Midmer-Losh now being erected in 
Convention Hall. All three instru- 
ments are the product of specifica- 
tions by Senator Richards. The re- 
citalists took their jobs seriously, 
stopped all play-time efforts, and 
presented serious mid-winter pro- 
grams. In spite of which everybody 
had an uproariously good time—as 
the Philadelphia gang invariably 
does. 


IDEAL PROGRAM 
Suggested for radio by 

Dr. RoLanp DIGGLE 
Handel—Ice-Water Music 
Purcell—Trumpet Voluntary 
d’Bussy—A fternoon of a Prawn 
Wun Yung Kow—Silver Shreds 

Amidst the Gold 

Ivor Payne—Tosti’s Good-bye 
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Contracted for, May 20, 1930. 
stalled in July, 1931. 


ALTOONA, PA. 
CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 
Hans Steinmeyer 
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8 Oktav 
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4 Choralbass 
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IV Rauschpfeife 

32 Kontrabombarde 

16 Posaune 

8 Trompete 
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16 Salizetbass 
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8 Nachthorn 
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GREAT 

16 Grossprinzipal 
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4-6r Mixtur 
IV Scharf 
16 Trompete 

8 Tuba 

4 Clarine 
SWELL 
16 Lieblichgedeckt 


In- 
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8 Hornprinzipal 
Viola 
Nachthorn 
Spitzfloete 
Unda Maris 

4 Prestant 
Blockfloete 

2 2/3 Quinte 

2 Schwiegel 


1 3/5 Terz 
1 Schweizerfloete 
Nf Grossmiztur 
IV Cymbel 
16 Bombarde 
8 Feldtrompete 
4 Euphone 
CHOIR 
16 Salicional Offen 
8 Geigen Prinzipal 
Aeoline 
Vox Coelestis 
Rohrgedeckt 
Fernfloete 
t Fugara 


Traversfloete 

III Harmonica Aetherea 
II Larigot 

8 Krummhorn 

4 Kopfregal 

The Pedal is 32-note, the Great 
61, and the other three manuals 
are %73-note; the fourth is prepared 


14. 


for only. At present there are 
voices, 79 to 83 ranks, 62 stops, 
borrows, 4759 pipes. Copper 


8 


38 


i 


1S 


used for the Nachthorn and two 


ranks in the Choir. Mr. Stei 


n- 


meyer is now in America super- 


vising the installation. 


American organ factory. 


—GEHRKEN— 


He former- 
ly spent some years at work in ; 


in 


Warren Gehrken, of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., 
died July 14, in his 33rd year, after 
a year’s illness of brain tumor. He 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
was prominent there as organist of 


St. Luke’s until his 


move 


to 


Rochester as teacher of organ and 
piano at the Eastman School. He 
is survived by his widow and his 


father. 








GEORGE HENRY Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 














Mrs. J. H. Cassipy 


A.A.G.0. 
Organist-Director, 
First Baptist Church 
Organ Department, 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 





Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 


























ANDREW Barrp 
A.A.G.0. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 


Harriman at Arden House 


RECITALS 


120 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Music Emeritus 
Western Reserve University 


1719 East 115 St.,; Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 








William Ripley Dorr 
St. Luke’s Church, Long Beach 
Representative 
The Hall Organ Company 


Address: 
Palos Verdes Estates, California 

























PauLt ALLEN BEYMER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Temple, Cleveland 


John Cushing 


Available 


240 West 16th St., 


New York City Chelsea 6945 





Row.anp W. DuNHAM 
F.A.G.O. 


Recitals — Instruction 


Organist and Director of the 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


J 
































MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Concert Organist 


First Presbyterian Church 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 
Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 
Studio: 
19 Perry St., New York City 
St. John’s Colony 





Frederic Tristram Egener 
Mus. Doc. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist-choirmaster 


Welland Avenue Church 
Bandmaster, Lincoln Regiment 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 
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—PILCHER— 


following installations have 


The 
been completed recently: 
Atlanta, Ga., Jewish Temple, 4m. 
Atlanta, Ga., Chapel, First Pres- 


byterian, 2m. 

Emory University, Ga., Glenn 
Memorial Chapel, 3m. 

Louisville, Ky., St. Paul’s M. E., 
3m. 

St. Catharine, Ky., Academy, 3m. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Church Street 
M. E., 4m and Echo. 

Lexington, Ky., Pleasant Green 
Baptist, 2m. 

Among recent contracts are: 

Kansas City, Mo., St. Andrew’s P. 
E., 8m, with 4m console. 

New Haven, Ky., St. Catharine’s 
Church, 2m. 

Dallas, Texas, Lamar & Smith 
Mortuary Chapel, 2m, contract by 
Edward Haury. And the following 
contracts from the New York City 
office : 

White Plains, N. Y., First Pres- 
byterian, 3m and Echo. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., First Scien- 
tist, 2m. 

New York, N. Y., Fourth Scien- 
tist, 3m. 

—JULY 16— 
A picnic was held at Mercersburg 
Academy by the Penna. N.A.O. 
groups. 

—A %7-YEAR RECORD— 
George W. Saunders, of the class of 
1931, Flemington Children’s Choirs, 
Flemington, N. J., graduated this 
year with a record of seven years of 
perfect attendance—never tardy or 
absent at rehearsal or service for 
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seven years. He won the Hopewell 
Prize, received 92 credits (only 60 
are required), was decorated with 
the Silver Medal, and for his gradu- 
ation he wore the same surplice his 
mother wore when she graduated in 
1914. 


—NO. CAROLINA A.G.0.— 
Salem\College entertained the chap- 
ter on the occasion of its annual 
meeting; Nelson O. Kennedy was 
elected dean. The chapter’s organ 
contest brought four candidates, 
with Miss Ruth Marsden winner; 
Miss Marsden and Miss Mary Ann 
Mathewson played several organ 
duets for the program and there was 
a recital in the evening by Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson. 


—HARRISBURG N.A.O.— 
The annual business meeting was 
held June 1 and Alfred C. Kuschwa, 
organist of one church and choir- 
master of three, was reelected presi- 
dent. 


—LOUISIANA A.G.0.— 
The choirs of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles 
Ave. Presb., united in the Cathedral 
under the direction of Wm. C. Web- 
be for a special service May 31. At 
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the annual meeting the officers of 
last year were reelected. Mrs. 
Spencer Tallmadge heads the list as 
Dean. 
—N. OHIO A.G.O.— 
A feature of the annual meeting was 
some music by a men’s quartet of 
organists, the following stars gaining 
immortal fame thereby: Frank E. 
Fuller, Hugh Alexander, Orwin 
Moodie, and Alfred R. Willard. Mr. 
Kraft, dean, and his associate offi- 
cers were reelected. 
—CHESAPEAKE A.G.0.— 

About 150 attended the Baltimore 
dinner at the invitation of the 
Chesapeake Chapter, extended to 
the D. C. and Virginia Chapters. 
Louis Robert, head of Peabody or- 
gan department, gave a recital in the 
Conservatory auditorium. John H. 
Eltermann is dean of the Chapter. 








Ray HAsTINGs 
Mus. Doc. 


Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 




















Frederick W. Goodrich 


Organist and Director of Choir 


Cathedral of the 


Immaculate Conception 
PORTLAND OREGON 








A. LESLIE JACOBs 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 














(. Harold Einecke 


Organist and Chotrmaster 
Park (First) Congregational Church 
4-manual Skinner 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 











Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell Iowa 








ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 

















KENNETH EPPLER 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist-Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


Auburn, N. Y. I 











ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 
Asst. Professor of Music 
New York University 
Organist, Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City 
Asst. Conductor of New York 
Oratorio Society 


Address: 
2265 Sedgwick Ave. Apt. 6E, N. Y. C. 
Sedgwick 3-9645 





Harriet S. Keator 


Organist and Director of Music 


St. Andrew's M. E. Church 
New York City 


Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 
Visiting artists assisting 























J. Henry FRANCIS 
Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
St. John’s Churck, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Director of Music, 
Charleston Public Schools. 





Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 














Pau E. Grosu 
Mas. B. 


Organ—Piano—Composition 


Grove City College 





Grove City, Pa. 


WALTER B: KENNEDY 


Organist and Choir Director 


First Presbyterian Church 
Oakland, California 
Kimball 4-67 
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—KNOXVILLE, TENN.— 
Church Street M. E. dedicated its 
4m Pilcher June 18 in a recital by 
Franklin Glynn before an audience 
of 2000, with Miss Elizabeth Platt, 
organist of the church, playing the 
accompaniments for the assisting ar- 
tists. The new church buildings are 
an elaborate group, in Gothic style, 
with an auditorium seating 1200 and 
a school room seating 1500. The or- 
gan is located in an unusually deep 
sanctuary, with an Echo Organ, 
playable from the 4th manual, at the 
opposite end of the auditorium. 


—STOUCHSBURG, PA.— 
A new Moller Organ in Christ 
Lutheran was dedicated June 27 to 
July 2 in a series of programs be- 
ginning with a recital by Dr. Harry 
A. Sykes and including the following 
organists in later events: 

Charles E. Hoffmaster and St. 
James Lutheran choir, in a vesper 
Service ; 

Miss Fay Dietrick and Christ 
Lutheran choir, in the dedication 
service ; 

Miss Mabel G. Dellicker and St. 
John’s Lutheran choir, in an after- 
noon service; 

Paul Witter and Elias choir, New- 
manstown, and Mrs. Edwin Trout- 
man and Frieden’s choir, Myers- 
town, in a community service; 

E. B. Kocher and Christ Lutheran 
choir, Allentown, in the final festival 
service. 

Mr. M. P. Moller was present for 
the first service to give an address 
on the organ. 
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—PRESTON, ONT.— 

Dr. Frederic Tristram Egener 
dedicated the Casavant in St. 
Clement’s R. C. June 25, acting 
both as concert organist and bari- 
tone soloist, and playing two of 
his own organ compositions. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
With the Oberlin College Com- 
mencement there terminated the 
long and distinguished career of 
Dr. George W. Andrews as an ac- 
tive teacher in that institution. 
Few organists have had so great a 
part during the last half century in 
training the younger generations 
for church work and college teach- 
ing especially. Since 1882, except- 
ing two periods of study, Dr. An- 
drews has been continually on the 
faculty of Oberlin Conservatory. 
In the Oberlin family of students 
and alumni, his name is associated 
with those outstanding inspiration- 
al experiences of college life. 

During the course of the second 
commencement recital, Frederick 
V. Stiven ’06 appeared and spoke 
briefly of Dr. Andrews’ period of 
service and of the mutual devotion 
existing between him and his stud- 


ents. 


Fund, 
former students. 








As he concluded, Mr. Stiven 
presented to Dr. Andrews a bound 
volume of letters of greeting and 
appreciation from students who 
had graduated from Oberlin be- 
tween 1882 and 1930. Announce- 
ment was also made of the George 
W. Andrews Organ Scholarship 
just now established by 
The income from 
this fund will be given annually as 











G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 


Madison Avenue at 71st Street 


Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 














Organist at Pan-American, 
St. Louis & Sesquicentennial 
Expositions. 


F. W. Riesberg 
A.A.G.O. 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 


Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y.City 
Telephone Circle 4500 




















Cari F. MuELLER 
Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Edith E. Sackett 


Organist and Director of Music 


Fort George 


Presbyterian Church 
187th St. and St. Nicholas Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 


























| CHARLOTTE KLEIN 

First Woman Recitalist 

National Convention 
American Guild of Organists 


| 
Church of Transfiguration 
| Washington, D. C. 


Gorpon Batcu NEvIN 
Johnstown, Penna. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
of 
Musical Charm 








James E. SCHEIRER 
director of music 


SALEM REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Harrisburg, Penna. 
































Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





WiILuarp Irvine NEvIns 


Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 


Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 


New York City 








Endicott 6700. 


M. Mus., F.A.G.O. 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 


Instruction, Organ, Piano 


27 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 























THORNDIKE LUARD 


Organist Flatbush Presbyterian 
Church 


Brooklyn, New York. 

















Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 




















Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 


Christ Church Cathedral House, 


Louisville, Ky. 


ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
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a scholarship to some outstanding 
organ student at Oberlin. 

An additional bit of recognition 
was accorded Dr. and Mrs. An- 
drews at the reunion Glee Club 
concert, when a group of compos- 
itions was sung especially in their 
honor. At the conclusion of this 
concert, the reunion group of the 
Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs, 
with the assistance of former mem- 
bers of the Musical Union, sang the 








Frederick M. Smith 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Incarnation Lutheran 
Church 
Brooklyn, New York 














Theodore Strong 


Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 


SHELL HAPPYTIME PROGRAMS 
Pacific Coast Network, NBC 


Address: KPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
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“Hallelujah Chorus” under Dr. An- 
drew’s direction. 

Early in August, Dr. and Mrs. 
Andrews sail for Honolulu, where 
he will be organist of the Central 
Congregational Church during the 
next year. 

This year the following gradu- 
ated from the organ department: 
G. Winston Cassler, Maybelle Car- 
roll, Lawrence Frank, Kenneth 
Holt, Glenn W. King, and Kenneth 
Lea. Of this group, Mr. King, be- 
cause of his very high scholastic 
standing, received election to Pi 
Kappa Lambda, and the Selby 
Houston Scholarship Award. 

Russell Broughton returns to 
Oberlin with the beginning of next 
year as instructor in organ and 
theory. 

Bruce Headley Davis, who has 
been at Fairmount Presbyterian in 
Cleveland for the past five years, 
begins at the First Church in 
Oberlin as successor to Dr. An- 
drews in September. George O. 
Lillich has recently assumed 
charge of the music at Lakewood 
Congregational, Lakewood, Ohio. 


—G. O. L. 








FIRMIN SWINNEN 


RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 











Haro_Lp TowErR 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Mark’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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—GOSHEN, N. Y.— 

First Presbyterian dedicated its 3m 
Austin with a recital’by Arthur De- 
pew and a dedication service played 
by Howard Dayton, organist of the 
church. Two compositions by Sam- 
uel Richard Gaines, organist of the 
church in 1892, were used at the ser- 
vice. Andrew Gabel did the finish- 
ing and final voicing. 


—AUSTRALIA— 
William McKie, the new city organ- 
ist at Melbourne, has been giving 
noon-hour recitals and his playing is 
greatly enjoyed. 

The Organ and Organ Playing 
was the subject of an address by Dr. 
W. G. Price on the second day of a 
three-day conference of music teach- 
ers at Victoria; Choral Singing was 
discussed by L. Curmoro.—A.S. 


—REGISTRATION BUREAU— 
The Registration Bureau does not 
shoot or poison organists, build 
churches or auditoriums, or in any 
other way create vacancies or po- 
sitions. It merely acts as the dis- 
tributing center for information of 
vacancies normally created and de- 
pends entirely upon the cooperation 
of T.A.O. readers for such informa- 
tion. When vacancies exist, our 
readers, in a spirit of cooperation, 
give us the information and we pass 
it along to those rightly interested; 
when no vacancies exist, there is 
nothing the Bureau can do about it. 

Registrants this year have been 
most numerous, and vacancies more 
scarce than ever before. Our read- 
ers are urged to cooperate. 








Harry A. SYKES 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 





LATHAM TRUE 


Organist and Dean of Music 
Castilleja School 
Palo Alto, California 











PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 
New Haven, Conn. 




















Epwin LyLes TAYLOR 
F.A.G.O. 


FOX WEST COAST 
THEATRES 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.O. 

Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 











ELIZABETH 
Van FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 

















Louise C. Tircoms 


F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Recitalist at 
A.G.O. Convention, Indianapolis 


Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 














CorNELIUS VAN REES 
Organist and Director of Music, 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recitals and Instruction 
in voice and organ. 
Address 

Baptist Temple, 3rd Ave. and 

Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Tel. Triangle 4127 














Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.O. 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


PENNSYLVANIA 





NEw CASTLE 






































Organists 














(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith 
Hamline Methodist a 
Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 

ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 

Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 

Tll. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 

Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. D. F.A.G.O. 
Country Club Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

*CRONHAM, Charies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

*CUSHING, John 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
St., New Orleans, La. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 
*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce S. 

*KLEIN, Charlotte 

*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 

Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

RANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 

Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 

lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS, Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angeius Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los "Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Al 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.0. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

a — of Christ, Scientist; 

acramento St., San Fran 

*SACKETT, Edith E. ngieianel 

*SCHE: foun 3 Emory 

*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Church, 


and Director, 
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STEWART, Gerald F. 
Watertown, N. Y. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 


Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 

*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 

















COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 

nor no saga — of Music, 
Rochester, N. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
RADO 


UNIVERSITY OF COLO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 








Publishers 




















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

G The H. W. GRAY CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


RAY, 
159 East 48th St., 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 

















AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Garwood, N. J. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 
a ed co. 
Utica, N. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
6t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
E ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn 


Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, "4348 W. 3d St. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendal Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
IMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
New York: 105 West 40th St. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 
Merrick, L. I, N. Y. 
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MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 

PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 

REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 

ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 

SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Studio: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 

WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Office and Factory: Sound Beach, Conn. 
New York: 119 West 57th St. 


Organ Architects _| 


¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 
ARNES, liam 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

’  ¢DOHRING, Gustav F. 

R-1010, New York City. 




















225 Fifth Ave., 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 








Equipment and Various 











DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGOBLO 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilders | 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
OCHS BROTHERS 

<<. aon 148th S8t., (MOThaven 


*ECHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 














New York. 











T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 
467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
B. S, W! . 
Associate Editor, Organ Department, 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 
Contributor, Church Department, 
The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 
Contributor, Review Department, 
418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 
Associate Editor, Church Department, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 
Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 
Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 
Chicago, Ill.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
JACOBS, "A. Leslie 
Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 
Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 
San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVE LL, S. Harrison 
Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doe. 
British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
» Arthur 
Australia Representative, 
52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 
Detroit, Mich.: 909 First sary Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Contributor, Children’s Choir 
110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 




















